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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Mr Editor,—It will be remembered that it 
was proposed to discuss in this article the new 
plan proposed by the writer in the Examiner— 
tou wit :—*a diminution of the number of teach- 
ers.’ ‘Is it necessary that so many should be 
employed ?? * Would not the work be done 
better by a smaller number?’ These are the 
questions he proposes, and which I would 
consider, The following are the remarks in 
the Examiner in favor of the new proposition. 

‘ As we have no experience to guide us in the 
answer to these questions, we can only pretend 
to. offer in relation to them such remarks as 





have been suggested by the reason of the thing, 

in connexion with some observation on the 

working of the present plan. The reasons on 

which this plan was founded and is continued 

are very obvious, The school can be open but} 
one or two, or at most three, hours; and it is | 
apparent that a large number of pupils can in | 
that brief time gain little personal attention, | 
unless divided into many classes, That impor- 
tant part of the plan also, which contemplates | 
the visiting of the children at their houses, is to | 
be more easily effected when parcelled out} 
among a numerous company, each entrusted | 
with a small number. But it is worth consider- | 
ing, whether, allowing the whole weight to, 
these reasons, the practice on them has not} 
been carried to an unnecessary extreme. In} 
dividing the classes down to six and four chil- 
dren in each, has not the subdivision gone fur- | 
ther than the reason called for? <A lesson can, 
be recited in less than an hour, sufficiently to) 
answer the purpose of ascertaining that it has | 
been learned, by a class of twelve; and the. 
greater matter of imparting retigious impres- | 
sions may as well be accomplished for twenty | 
at once as for five. In point of fact, do we not | 
find that many of the classes get through their | 
work long before the allotted time has expired, | 
proving thus that a larger number might have, 
been attended to? Then if we look a little! 
further, is it not plain that by diminishing the | 
number of the classes, we diminish the risk of | 
incompetent teachers——the most serious of all 

risks. We cut off the number of those who} 
have come in reluctantly, merely to fill up, and | 
those who are unpunctual, sluggish, uninteres- 

ted, or uninteresting, and we put the important | 
work into the hands of a more select company 

of those whose education and zeal make them | 
adequate to it. Might we not hope better and | 
more satisfactory results from placing the whole | 
school under the teaching of half a dozen truly | 


spiritual teachers, whose whole souls were_ in| 
in it, and who possessed the gift of attracting 


and impressing, than from dividing it amongst | 
forty or fifty, who in a bodily sense would come | 
nearer to them, but many of whom would have | 
no power of affecting the soul at all, while the| 
few, who are gifted with power, would be was- | 
ting on small classes the light and influence | 
that might regenerate the whole? And as to! 
the good to be done by visiting at the houses, | 
it is plain that the few would do it with more | 
efficiency and punctuality, as well as with great- | 
er ease and pleasure, because they would know | 
how to do it and be equal to it, than the larger. 
number who are conscious of their less ability, | 
and are prompted by less zeal.’ ; 


The reasons for diminishing the number of, 
Teachers appear from the above extract to be, | 
first ;—that the object can as well be accom- | 
plished by a few as by more ; as ‘a lesson can be 
recited in less than an hour, sufficiently to an- | 
swer the purpose of ascertaining that it has/ 
been learned, by a class of twelve; and the 
greater matter of imparting religious impressions | 
may as well be accomplished for twenty at once | 
as for five.’ | 

Second ;—that by diminishing the number 
of the classes, we diminish the risk of incom- | 
petent teachers——the most serious of all risks, 

To the first of these—I would reply, that, 
the recital of the lesson, in the mere words of, 
the book, doubtless may often be accomplished | 
in less than an hour; but a proper recitation, | 
allowing time for explanation, illustration, and 
enforcing by the Teacher, will occupy more or 
less time according to the talent and skill of} 
the Teacher and the interest manifested by the | 
class. 

If the Teacher make no explanations, but | 
merely hear a literal recitation, he may indeed | 
hear a class of twelve or even twenty recite 
in ‘less than an hour, but such seldom use the, 
balance of the time in‘ making religious im- | 
pressions,’ and are not the Teachers whom our | 
author would approve. If on the contrary, the 
Teacher doallinhis power to illustrate his lesson, | 
and deduce from it,the proper moral as he advan- | 
ces, instead of tacking it on the end, leaving ‘the | 
greater matterof imparting religious impressions’ | 
as a distinct duty to be performed after the re- | 
cital ;—he will often find that twice the allot- | 
ted time might easily be occupied by the lesson, | 
and to advantage. 

Itisa mistake to suppose that the ‘ imparting | 
religious impressions’ may be done for twenty 
at once as well as five. If the pupils were | 
mute, and the Teacher acted the part of a Lec. | 
turer, then indeed the whole school might be | 
instructed as easily as half a dozen, Sunday | 
schools then might be conducted like our day 
schools, But it should be borne in mind that 
the children are expected to take part in the con- 
versation, are encouraged to ask any questions 
they please, are on terms of greatest familiarity 
with their Teachers, This seems absolutely 
necessary to render a Sunday school interesting 
and profitable. The Teacher must be perfectly | 
free with the scholars in his class, He should 
study the character of their minds, all their little 
peculiarities ; he should know all about them; 
where they live, who are their parents, what in- 
fluences they are under during the week; he 
should visit them, make himself acquainted with 

their parents, feel and manifest an interest in 
all the events of their life, invite them to his 
house, encourage them by his conversation, 











in every way possible that he feels a deep in- 
terest in their spiritual and temporal well being. 
This is the duty of every Sunday School Teach. 
er. Now, if this be done, and done faithfully, 
six pupils are as many as he can attend to. 
Indeed he can seldom do this as faithfully as is 
desirable, for even that nuwber, 

It is a general complaint with our teachers 
that they have more pupils than they can man- 
age, They can interest four or five children 
and cause a mutual attachment to grow up be- 
tween them and their teacher, but for a class of 
twenty this would be impossible, unless three 
or four hours were allowed for the exercise— 
as in a common week day school. In some of 
our schools, the teachers have been obliged to 
take classes of from ten to fifteen scbolars. In 
such cases, the complaint always is—that the 
attention of all can not be secured and that the 
Teacher can not have that free and easy inter- 
course with his children which is so necessary 
to interest them in the school. 

The writer in the Examiner acknowledges, 
what from many of his suggestions, one would 
hardly have supposed, that he hag had no expe- 
rience in Sunday Schools. Should he go into 


There is a delight in the very despising of im- 
pure delights; as St. Augustine exclaims, 
Quam suave est istis suavitatibus carere! How 
pleasant is it to want these pleasures! But for 
such a change, to have in their stead such de- 
lights, as that in comparison the other deserves 
not the name; to have such spiritual joy as 
shall end in eternal joy; it is a wonder we hast- 
en not to choose this joy, but it is indeed because 
we believe it not, 

3. It is true, the godly are subject to great 
distresses and afflictions; but their joy is not 
extinguished by them, no, nor diminished neith- 
er, but often sensibly increased. When they 
have least of the world’s joy, they abound most 
in spiritual consolations, and then relish them 
best. They find them sweetest, when their 
taste is not depraved by earthly enjoyments. 
We rejoice in tribulation, says St. Paul: and 
here our Apostle insists on that, to verify the 
substance of this joy in the midst of the great- 
est afflictions, 

4, Spiritual grief, which seems most oppo- 
peas to this spiritual joy, excludeth it not, for 
there is a secret delight a sweetness in the 
| tears of repentance, a balm in them that re- 
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tution, in decisive terms; such expressions, 
however, were eventually suppressed, for the 
sake of harmony of action, in that eventful 
time. That our national honor is nearly con- 
cerned, I see not how any one can doubt, We 
uphold, as a nation of freemen, an institution, 
in direct defiance of one of the most prominent 
sentiments announced by us, as our rule of ac- 
tion, when we took our stand upon the broad 
platform of national independence, That the 
common understanding, at the formation of our 
Constitution, was, that slavery was to be per- 
petual, cannot be maintained: indeed the oppo- 
site is susceptible of virtual, if not explicit 
proof. Some of the most eminent men, who 
aided in the formation of the Constitution, are 
known, afterwards, to have been active in en- 
couraging sentiments unfriendly to the contin- 
uance of slavery. And I cannot see any pecu- 
liar force, in the arguments, against a candid 
and manly attempt, to form and ripen a senti- 
ment, adverse to the continuance of slavery, 
which may not apply to attempts, by the mis- 
sionary enterprise, to change the religion and 
customs of nations, with whom we may main- 
tain friendly relations, 





hoy furnish himself with an unfailing friend, a 
comforter and a support, a chart which has di- 
rected him in safety through a Jong and varied 
course of action and of duty. This has been 
his study ; and memory, now that she refuses 
to reeall many of the passing events of yester- 
day, yet furnishes him with a constant supply 
from that sacred source, for argument, reproof, 
or instruction. Fromitsinspired pages, has he 
drawn that faith and trust which have supported 
him amid life’s darkest scenes; and from that 
too, has he gaineé that spirit of humility and be- 
nevolence, by whose aid he has, amid the full 
tlare of wealth and worldly property, preserv- 
ed his moderation and calmness, and felt him- 
self but as the steward of God, to his unfortu- 
nate fellow creatures. But I digress from 
my subject; by persevering industry, firm in- 
tegrity, and patient economy, the orphan boy 
acquired a competence ; he did more, he engag- 





i 


ed extensively in mercantile speculations, at a 
period of our country’s history when commerce 
brought a rich harvest of wealth to those whose 
vessels ploughed the ocean wave. His un- 





commonly clear judgment planned at home, 


Slavery is a matter, it) while he sclected others to execute his designs 


His exertions were blest with success. 


some of the most prosperous, and mark the mode | freshes the soul ; and even their saddest kind 





cheer them by his example, in short, show them 


of teaching adopted—he would probably be sat- 
isfied of its suitableness, and of the impossibility 
of its adoption into a class of fifteen or twenty 
pupils, 

What we want is more Teachers ;—if those 
can be found, who have the necessary qualifi- 
cation of head and heart. And now that our 
older brethren are engaging in the cause,—that 
the fathers and mothers of our children are be- 
ginning to be interested— it is to be hoped that 
we shall have less difficulty in obtaining those 


good work. 
This brings me to the second reason in favor 
of diminishing the number of teachers, namely 


true evidence of it. 
| them; they have a natural tendency that way. 


| little of it from them who profess to have it, and 
who are willing to come forward and aid in this! seem to have the best right to it. 
| sider the wretchedness of this life, and espec- 
ial the abundance of sin that is in the world, ' 


| of mourning, viz, the dark times of desertion, 
hath this in it, which is someway sweet, that 
| those mournings after their beloved who absents 
himself, are a mark of their love to him, and ¢ 
And then all these spirit- 
ual sorrows, of what nature soever, are turned 
‘into spiritual joy ; that is the proper end of 


5. But the natural man still doubts of this 


joy we speak of ; because he sees and hears so 








If we con- | 


what wonder though this their joy retire much | 


is true, under the control of the slave-holding } abroad. 
states; but on that account, are those who| A few years pass away, and we behold the 
think it a sin and a national evil, bound to eter-| penniless boy, standing high among the suc- 
na] silence? Every freeman is lord of his own/ cessful and wealthy merchants of the land; 
political views ; they are, as a matter of right surrounded by affluence his home was the 
and law, under his own control. But do all, abode of liberality and plenty ; while the high 
who are deeply interested in politics, on that! and gifted of the land shared his ready hospi- 
account, refrain from all attempts to change or | tality, the poor, the humble, and the unfortu- 
modify his opinion, with the view to the man- | nate, ever found at his well furnished board a 
ner, in which he may exercise his right of | hearty, cheerful welcome. Thus largely en- 
suffrage ? |} gaged in pursuits calculated to engross his 


With such views, there is a prominent dif- | affections, to draw his mind to earth, and fix it | 


ficulty in my way of becoming what is called, | there, his Bible is still his friend, and guide, 
an abolitionist, I have listened to several lec- never does he forget his one great hope, never 
turers ; read several works; and occasionally | does he lose sight of the one great end and aim 
newspapers, that advocate the cause; but I have) of his existence ; love to God is the ruling 


that ‘we diminish the risk of incompetent | inward, and appear little abroad, where all| been often pained at witnessing a spirit, with, principle of his life, while his benevolent re- 


Teachers.’ 


| things are so contrary to it, and so far are capa-_ which I cannot hold fellowship.—I cannot ac-| gard for his-fellow men is exhibited in the 


It is true that if we had but one fourth of | ble of it, to whom it were pertinent to vent it?! cord my sympathy to that spirit, which making thousand every day occurrences of life, in 


our present number of Teachers, we should have, | 


Again, we see here, it is unspeakable ; it were | 


no allowance for the influences of education; | which he might contribute to their well-being. 


numerically, fewer who are incompetent—but ‘a poor thing, if he that hath it could tell.it all; for the fact, that the institution of slavery has|I have watched his aged countenance glow, 


that we should have Jess in proportion admits 
of a doubt, 

By this course most of the young teachers 
would be shut out, They would be unwilling 
to engage in the work with this ‘select few.’ 
They would feel a natural diffidence about it, 
and the work would be left in the hands, main- 
ly, of those more advanced in years. Now, 
experience has shown that of those teach- 
ers who are incompetent, a due proportion ate 
found among the old teachers. There are few 
very few, under the age of twenty, and Teach- 
ers of this age, other things being equal, are 


best suited for the younger classes. They gain 
a etrangor held om thete affevtivons; and Raat ome 


more deeply into their feelings—than older 
persons can. Some of our best Teachers are 
of this age. They have, as a rule, more zeal, 
feel a more lively interest, at this time of life, 
than is natural to persons more advanced in 
age. Weshould be unwilling therefore to part 
with them, which it isto be feared we should 
be compelled to, if this new plan should be 
adopted. 

Again—It seems to me that we should not 
by this course give our children any better 
chance of receiving good instruction. To sup- 





| science. 


out. Pauperis est numerare pecus. And when 
the soul hath most of it, then it remaing most | 
within itself, and is so inwardly taken up: with, 
it, that possibly it can then least of all express 
it, Itis with joys as they say of cares and 
griefs, Leves loquuntur ingentes stupent. The 
deepest waters run stillest. Res severa estver- 
um gaudium, says Seneca. ‘True joy is @ gol- 
id, grave thing, dwells more in the heart than 
in the countenance: whereas, on the contrary, 
base and false joys are but superficial, skin-deep 
(as we say); they are all in the face, cg 
Think not that it is with the godly, as the 
Prophet says of the wicked, that there ig no 


peace wo Wem, Lhe Scptung tet © ‘ 
certainly it is true ; there is no true joy to the 
wicked: they may revel and make a noise, bat 
they rejoice not; The laughter of the fool is es 
the crackling of thorns under the pot, a great 
noise but little heat and soon atanend. There 
is no continuing feast, but that of @ good con- 
Wickedness and real joy cannot dwell 
together, as the very moralist Seneca hath it 
often, and at large. But he that can say, The 
righteousness of Jesus Christ is mine, and in 
him the favor of God, and the hope of eternal | 
happiness, hath such a light as can shine in the 








been supposed by slave-holders, to be sanction- | and become animated, almost with the warmth 
ed by the Bible; for the fact, that it has come | of youthful feeling, as he has dwelt upon the 
down to the present generation of slave-holders, | deep and soul inspiring truths of the gospel— 
sanctioned by their fathers, whose tombs are | when too, he has declared his delight in antici- 
around them ; that it has the explicit approval | pating the usual hour of rising, that he might 
of their spiritual guides;—that the system is | walk alone in his grounds, there to raise his 
closely interwoven with their means of support; | heart in communion with his Father and his 
I cannot accord my sympathy to that spirit, | God. 

which under such circumstances, denounces all; Again a change has passed over him, the 
slave-holders as man-stealers, murderers, &c.| sun of prosperity is obscured, the third era in 
because they do not at once, before they have his life has arrived, and owing to circumstances 
considered what arrangement to make for their | over which he had no control, the accumulated 
own security and the welfare of their slaves,| wealth of years is scattered, and he is sgain a 


set them all free. | poor man. Does his Christian faith desert him 
Mur, com t sympuumse wins wut severny Of | row, 1 nis season of trialy Uh no, with a firm 


language, wfich is so often applied to those, confiding hope he stili trusts in the God of his 
who do not take hold of this enterprise. I have | youth, believing that He does all things well— 
heard the majority, perhaps of the New Eng-| while he cheerfully looks forward te death, but 
land clergy, who I believe are conscientious | as another event m the chain of being, he 
in the course they adopt, on a comprehensive | speaks of it as a journey, at whose close, he may 
view of all their duties—I have heard them‘ be admitted to the presence of his Father in 
denounced—and evidently, with a view to com-|Heaven. It were vain to ask the creed of 
pel them to act in a certain manner—in lan- | such a man, it rises far above the cloudy atmos- 
guage, which, by whom-so-ever uttered, I con. | phere and obscure region of sect or party—he 
sider a desecration of the pulpit, and an abuse | is emphatically a Christian. This is no fancy 
of the liberty of speech. And this, not as an)sketch, no dream of the imagination, but a 
occasional burst of excited feeling—such) shadowy outline of the history of one, who is 


t 


pose this, would be to suppose that three fourths | darkest dungeon, yea in the dark valley of the| things on such a subject, we might sometimes | still among us, the varied events of whose life 


. . | 
of our teachers are incompetent—a supposi- | 


tion, which none would be farther from enter- 
taining, than the writer in the Examiner, 

I have thus briefly stated a few of the rea- | 
sons which suggested themselves to my mind 
against the plan under consideration. 

A TEacuer. 


JOY UNSPEAKABLE. 

The best worldly joys are easily speakable ; 
they may be expressed to the utmost, yea, usu- 
ally more is spoken of them than they are in- 
deed, Their name is beyond their worth; they 
are very scldom found, upon experience, equal | 
to the opinion and expectation that men have | 
of them. But this spiritual joy is above the | 
report any can make of it; say what they | 
can of it who are of happiest expression, yet 
when a man comes to know it in his own breast, 
lhe will say (as that queen said of Solomon’s wis- | 
dom.) the half was not told me of it. 

Again, earthly joys are inglorious; many of 
which men are ashamed of, and those that seem | 
most plausible, yet are below the excellency of | 
the soul and cannot fill it: but the joys which 
arise from union with Christ, as they are most 
avowable a man needs not blush to own them,— 
so. they are truly contenting and satisfying, and 
that is their glory, and the cause why we may 
glory in them. My soul shall make her boast in | 
God, says David. Psal. xxxiy. 2. 

For Application of all this. If these things 
were believed, we should hearken no more to the 
foolish prejudice which the world hath taken 
up against religion, and wherewith Satan en- 
deavors to possess men’s hearts, that they may 
be scared from the ways of holiness ; they think 
it a sour melancholy life, which hath nothing but | 
sadness and mourning init. But to remove this 
prejudice, 

Consider, 1. Religion debars not from law- 
ful delights which are taken in natural things, 
but teaches the moderate and regular use of 
them, which is far the sweeter; for things law- 
ful in themselves are in their excess sinful, and 
so prove bitterness in the end, And if insome 
cases it requires the forsaking of lawful enjoy- 
ments, as of pleasure, or profits, or honor, for 
God and for his glory, it is generous and more 
truly delightful to deny them for this reason, 
than toenjoy them. Men have done much this 
way for the love of their country, and by a prin-| 
ciple of moral virtue ; But to lose any delight, 
or to suffer any hardship for that highest end—— 
the glory of God, and by the strength of love 
to him, is far more excellent, and truly pleasant. 

2. The delights and pleasures of sin, reli- 
gion indeed banishes, but it is to change them 
for this joy that is unspeakable beyond them. 
It calls men from sordid and base delights to 
those that are pure delights indeed: it calls to 
men, Drink ye no longer of the puddle, here 





shadow of death itself. 

Say not thou, if I betake myself to the way 
of godliness, | must bid farewell to gladness, | 
never a merry day more ; no, onthe contrary, 
never a truly joyful day, till then, yea, no days 
at all, but night to the soui, till it entertain Je. 
sus Christ and his kingdom, which consists in 
righleousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Thou dost not sacrifice Isaac, which signifies 
laughter (as St. Bernard has it), but a ram; 
not your joy, but filthy sinful delights which 
end in sorrow. 

Oh! seek to know in your experience what 
those joys mean; for all describing and com- 
mending them to you will not make you under- 
stand them ; but taste, and see that the Lord is| 
good, 

Tue uittite Lamps,—Whether in a dream 
or a revery, it is needless to say, I beheld in 
my thoughts, upon my bed, the following vis- 
ion. I looked, and saw seven lamps burning 
upon a table, A shining one said to me, 
‘Keep these lamps in readiness, until I come 
for them.’ As there were so many, I was keyt | 
busily employed, trimming this one, supplying 
that one, and screening the other from the 
wind. Yet it was a pleasant task, and I was) 
glad to see that they were all bright when the 
messenger returned. Then I looked at wha) 
had hitherto escaped my attention, and saw thai 
on each of them there was a name written, 
which were the names of my little Sunday 
school class! O, that 1 may remember the 
vision, and carefully tend these little lamps,| 
that they may be brightly burning when the, 
Master shall call for them!—Sunday School! 
Journal. 








SLAVERY. 

Extract from a Sermon by Rev. N. Gage of Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

There is another evil, which, from the deep 
interest it excites at the present time, in the 
minds of some who nay hear me, may claim 
attention ; I allude to Slavery—and in speaking 
very briefly of it, I shall use that freedom to 
which every man is entitled, who pays a be- 
coming respect to the rights of others. I be-| 
lieve slavery to be an evil of gigantic wager) 
tude: that it presses, like an incubus, upon! 
the vital energies of the slave-holding com-! 
munities ; that it jis, in the eye of almost all! 
Christendom, a great nationa] dishonor, in 
which we all, more cr less, participate. Though 
we findin the Bible, slavery recognised as an 
established institution, still, I believe its prin- 
ciples and effects are contrary to the spirit and 
leading,, precepts of Christ’s gospel. That a 
part of the delegates, who framed our Con-| 
stitution, so looked upon it, there is abundant) 
proof, Jefferson’s first draft of the ‘ Declara- 











are the crystal streams of a living fountain. 


tion of Independence,’ spoke against the insti- 


look for—but latterly, it has seemed to me,} have seemed marked with an almost romantic 
that this course has been adopted from calm de- | interest, while a deeper feeling is excited, 
liberate policy. I may be mistaken; but I) when we look upon him as an aged Christian, 


° Ps } . ° . j 
must think such course a wrong one, so long | whose life, built as it has been on the firm Rock | 


as we are bound to guard against ‘ doing evil, | of ages, has withstood the assaults of adverse 
that good may come.’ The reason, that I can-;and of prosperous foriune. Had the rich 
pot unite in carrying forward an enterprise |treasures of early culture been his, had the 
conducted in such a spirit, is, that with my stores of learning been opened to his youthful 
present convictions on the subject, I should desires, his naturally strong, sagacious, and 
commit more sin, all circumstances considered, | active mind would bave won its way to emi- 
in countenancing a spirit, which | think so} nence in the paths of literature and professional 
wrong, than | shall in remaining quiet. distinction. But it matters little that ‘science 
fe Be Fok Bed Ds. Mo | dawned not on his birth,’ he has won a more 
| imperishable glory than earth can give; his has 
j been a life of holy love, devout submission and 
‘Therefore whosoever believeth these sayings | active duty. L. E. P. 
of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a | Haverhill, Mass. 
wise man, which built his house upon a rock.’ 
The beauty and force of this illustration, | 
will be more fully realized if we reflect upon | FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
the natural situation of Judea. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 





It was a moun-, EXTRACT FROM A SUNDAY SCHOOL RE- 
tainous country, with many small streams and | PORT. 

rivulets flowing from its heights; which, | I cannot forbear to mention another occasion 
swelled by the violent sudden rains that at | of affecting interest connected with our Sun- 
some seasons almost deluged the land, swept day school the last season. This was the fu- 
on in their resistless, impetuous course, bearing | neral of one of our most Jevely and promising 
before them every obstacle which might im-| scholars, a little girl of 12 years. Her death 
pede their progress. With such natural fea-| was sudden ané@ cast a gloom over the village 
tures then as those by which Palestine was|in which she was. generally known, and of 
marked, the meaning of the illustration must| which she was one of the ornaments. At her 
have come home to the minds of those who lis- | request, her funeral was in the Meeting house, 
tened to the Saviour’s words, with peculiar) and was attended by nearly the whole Sunday 








power. 
tion was essential, since those habitations 
which had no other basis than the sand, or 
were built without proper precaution, must be- 
come the sport of the elements or be washed 
away by the mountain stream. Ilow forcibly 
then does our blessed Lord compare those 
characters, whose hopes were built upon the 
firm foundation of gospel truth, to the wise man, 
who had securely guarded his abode from all 
external injuries, ‘The course of my own per- 
sonal observation, has presented me with one 
striking exemplification of this truth, of the 
power which high and holy principle exerts 
over the mind, in enabling it to resisi every ex- 
ternal influence, and placing it far beyond the 
reach of the storms and tempests of earth. 
The character to which I allude is indeed 
founded upon the rock of eternal truth; 
though now far advanced in the vale of life, 
though to him, his shadows of evening are fast 
lengthening, yet his heart still retains all the 
warm glow and freshness of feeling on the one 
fondly cherished subject of his youthful interest, 
his matured thought, and his hope in age, 

Left an orphan at an early period, thrown as 
it were upon the ‘cold charities of the world ;’ 
the compensation received for his first exer- 
tions, was applied to the purchase ofa Bibie, 
that volume which has ever since formed his 
study and delight, ‘Thus early did the orphan 





There, a solid and permanent founda- | School, besides many others, who came to min- 


gle their tears with the afflicted parents and 
friends. ‘The effect produced by this event in 
the Sunday school, I cannot but think has been 
salutary in a high degree, and I trust that the 
good impressions that were received at the time 
will not soon be obliterated, An allusion to 
this dear child in my New Year’s Discourse 
preduced at once a breathless silence, and drew 
tears from many an eye, I ought to add, that 
the death of our little friend was as peaceful 
and happy as | have almost ever known even in 
an experienced Ciiristian. I was with her most 
of the time during the last three hours and found 
that she could converse on the subject of death 
with perfect collectedness and that she antici- 
pated the event with a joyfulhope. I had been 
absent on an exchange, and never shall I for- 
get the sweet smile with which she met me, 
when I unexpectedly entered the chamber where 
she was dying. She very soon requested me 
to pray with her—conversed with me freely and 
expressed her entire willingness to depart—and 
her hope that she should go to live with Jesus 
Christ in heaven, While I was present many 
of her little friends called to see her, and it 
was a beautiful and affecting spectacle, when 
the dying child beckoned them one after anoth- 
er to her bedside and gave to each a parting kiss 
and an affectionate farewell. She remember- 














ed too her absent schoolmates to whom she sent 





her love with the following message. ‘If you 
wish to die happy, you must be good.’ 

The death of a Sunday school scholar—a 
child of twelve years—may be deemed by 
some, an event of too unimportant a cliaracter, 





Report: but I am deeply impressed with the 
belief, that in the present instance, it has been 
‘the instrument of awakening in the minds of 
“not a few of our Sunday school scholars, a 
stronger and more affecting sense of religion 
than all the instruction they have received in 
the Sunday school the past season. 

And I say this, not in disparagement of Sun- 
day schoo! instruction ; for the case is precisely 
the same, as I conceive, in regard to all the 
instructions of the pulpit. How often must we 
feel, as ministers, that all our sufficiency is of 
God? and how little should we be able to ac- 
complish, in our effort to awaken a religious 
spirit in the community, were not the teachings 
of men enforeed by sorrowfui events, by which 
God softens the heart and prepares it for the 
reception of his word? My faith therefore in 
the efficacy of Sunday school teaching is not 
less strong than that whieh F place in the effi- 
cacy of the preached word, which is and must 
be the instrument on which we chiefly rely for 
the building up of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world. The Sunday school teacher is, in truth, 
a preacher of the word—a minister of religion— 
an embassador for Christ. Let him magnify 
his office--and consider that, however he may 
be a teacher of babes, he is employed in the 
same holy cause, in which apostles labored 
and martyrs bled—-and Jesus died, 
Northboro. 





J. A. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
EXTRACTS FROM DR CHANNING AND 
S. F. B. MORSE, P.N.A. 

‘ How mueh may be done in this city to spread 
knowledge, vigor of thought, the sense of beau- 
ty, the pleasures of the imagination and the fine 
arts, and above all the influences of religion, 
through our whole community! Were the 
prosperous and edueated to learn, that after 
providing for their families they cannot better 

, employ their possessions and influence, than in 
forwarding the improvement and elevation of 
| society, how soon would this city be regener- 
ated! 

| What is now wasted among us in private 
| show and luxury, if conscientiously and wisely 
‘devoted might supply not only the means of 
‘education in the seiences, but in the refined 
/arts, with the attractions of Paris, with another 
| Louvre, and with a Garden of -Plants, where 
the gifted of all classes might have opportunity 
| tu cultivate the Tove of nature and of art. 

We need here an extensive collection of na- 
| tural history ; we need too a gallery of paintings, 
| sculpture, &c., in which by means of originals, 
copies, casts, models, all the great works of 
genius in the fine arts should be placed within 
our reach. Such a museum and gallery, if 
opened to the public, would be thronged ; and 
lectures illustrating them would draw intelli- 
| gent hearers from all] classes. Establishments 
lof this kind would be at once attractions to 
|strangers, and sources of increasing delight, 
| refinement, and instruction to ovr own citizens. 
|Is it not time to begin with spirit these and 
‘similar establishments, which would shed an 
enduring glory over our city?’ W.E. C. 


| Cicero says ‘to honor is to cherish the arts ; 








| glory stimulates the artist; but they languish 

| among all nations who disdain them,’ 

The conduet of those nations where the arts 
have flourished since the time of Cicero, proves 
the truth of this assertion, Not to go farther 
back than the last century, we find numerous 

| instances of the consideration in which the ar- 

|tist of eminence is held in eivilized Europe. 

And who are they, when our country is taunted 

| for want of genius, that come most readily to 
our meinory to repel the falsehood 2 Among 
our statesmen and heroes, are we not proud to 

| put the names of West and of Copley and ma- 
| ny others who are living refutations to the ca- 
lumny? And is it not just that they who 
do honor to their country should themselves be 
honored? Heeren, in his Politics of ancient 
Greece, exclaims, * Who is it that has conferred 
/upon her, her immortality 2? Was it her Gen- 
erals, her men of power alone ? or was it equal- 
ly her sages, her poets, and her artists? The 
voice of ages has decided ; and posterity justly 
| places the images of these heroes of peace by 
the side of the warriors and kings.’ 

With regard to the diseases to which infant 
Art is subject, there is one which already pre- 
| vails in ovr country to some extent, and which 

therefore demands notice. I allude to the pro- 
pensity for collecting old pictures, There is 
no disease which has infected infant art so in- 





| veterate and so retarding to the progress of 


taste, as this. In England, this subject has 
‘undergone a thorough investigation; dear 
bought experience has at last taught them wis- 
dom, and we may if we will, profit by their ex- 
ample, [ have felt some diffidence in touching 
on a topic which is one of delicacy in some of 
its relations, particularly as it regards many 
who have shown a laudable desire to encourage 
the Fine Arts but with deference I would say 
it—who have mistaken the way, I am aware, 
that, to interested speculators, the course I deem 
it my duty to pursue, may make me obnoxious, 
by an exposure of a system of trick and decep- 
tion which has long infested Europe, and which 
is beginning to be acted upon here, but I shall 
console myself with the reflection of upright 
motive, and if the exposure of the evil shall be 
the means of preventing one genuine amateur 
of the arts from being the dupe of fraud, I shall 
cheerfully suffer any reproach that those who 
may be interested in deceiving the public, may 
choose to inflict, Prince Hoare, the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy, thus deplored the effect 
of this disease, ¢ A colleetor of the class above 
mentioned looks for beauties only in the works 
uf old and foreign Masters, and with less of lib- 
eral benevolence, appears too often on the 
watch for defects only, in those of the moderns 


in his own country. In an old pieture, any sin- 
gle beanty is suffic 


ient to ensure its title to ad- 
miration, and its admission isto the 








cabinet of 


to merit the notice I have taken of it in this’ 
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this man of taste; in a modern one, any single 
fault is equally potent to its condemnation and 
- exclusion.” In the vicinity of Amsterdam 
there is an establishment for the manufacture 
of paintings where Corregios, Titians, Berg- 
heims, Cupys, &c. are fabricated for the London 
market. This institution was commenced some 
fow years since under the auspices of an Israe- 
lite, to whom and the copartners it has proved 
a profitable speculation, Are not the importa- 
tions of these counterfeits, since they are now 
uncurrent in England, from the increased taste 
and knowledge of that country already turned 
into the United States? And will they not 
increase the moment it is ascertained that a 
market exists for them here? And shall we 
not be deluged at first with the very refuse of 
the unsaleable smoked canvass and cracked 
pannels on hand in the wmanwfactories, to be 
succeeded by the more subtle imitations of old 
masters, which can deceive even the practised } 
eye of a connoisseur? At any rate, if money} 
can be found to lavish in this way, let us hear 
no mere of the want of wealth as an obstacle 
in the way of encouraging native ert. ‘* The 
great models of perfection are in Italy but these 
are not now to be purchased. ‘The Pope has 
officers appointed to inspect every picture sta- 
tue &c. going out of Rome.’ ‘The state ot 
Venice have also set their seal upon all the | 
pictures worth their keeping.’ 

Half the property that has been bestowed | 
upon the counterfeit old masters offered for sale, 
and whichis worse than thrown away, would 
obtain many a choice collection of the produc- 
tions of modern art, certain at least to be gen- 
uine, This-course would give direct encour- 
agement to our own artists, rendering their pro- 
fession less precarious, rousing their emulation, 
giving them the most efficacious means of im- 
proving themselves, and eventually enabling 
them to compete with the best masters. 

Is not American genius equal to this effort ? 
W hat says experience in every art and science ? 
What says it especially in painting? I may 
be deemed enthusiastic, but I will hazard the 
prediction, that the most transcendant efforts of 
genius,-ancient or modern, will be equalled if 
not surpassed by American Artists. The time 
will surely come, but it will not be until our 
national taste shal! have strangled the serpents 
that lurk around its cradle. 

Opie says ‘he who employs the humblest | 
artist in the humblest way of history, contri- | 
butes more to the advancement of national ge- | 
nius than he that imports a thousand chef! 
d’wuvres, the produce of a foreign land.’ | 

The father of Goethe had proper notions on 

| 


























the subject of the encouragement of the Arts. 
« My Father,’ says Goethe, ‘ collected the pro- 
ductions of living masters in preference to old | 
works. He sometimes expressed his opinion | 
on this subject with much warmth. The ap-| 
preciation of the works cf old masters seemed 
to him subject to many prejudices.’ 

Vice in all ts forms is not more an enemy 
to religion and morality, than it is to genuine | 
taste, An English writer has well observed | 
that «the genuine admirers of beautiful works | 
of art are usually amiable characters, and if} 
some of the most ostentatious dignitaries who} 
have employed great artists, have been bad, 
men, there is reason to suspect they were afso 
bad connvisseurs. True taste we argue is con- 
ducive to virtue,’ These sentiments are in 
unison with those of a distinguished statesman 
and orator of our own country, Hon. D. Web- 
ster, who says ‘Just taste is not only an embel- 
lishment of soviety but it rises almost to the 
rank of virtues, and diffuses positive good 
throughout the whole extent of its influence. 
There is a connexion between right feeling anc 
right principles ; and truth in taste is allied to 
truth in morality.’ 


} 
| 





T'o the Editor of the Christian Register. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by the Committee, of 
which I have the honor tobe Chairman, to forward | 
this report for publication in the next Christian Reg- 


ister, and am respecttully yours, 
Joun CopMAN, 


Dorchester, June 1st, 1838, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF CONVENTION. 

At a meeting of the Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers in Brattle Street Church, 
Boston, after the public services, May Si stplese, 
the Subscribers were appointed a Committee 
to express the deep regret, felt by the Conven- 
tion, in witnessing so Jarge a proportion of the 
congregation, including many ministers of | 
the gospel, leaving the house of God before the | 
regular services were concluded, and some of | 
them before an opportunity was afforded of con- 
tributing to the interesting and unexceptiona- 
ble charity of relieving the widows and orphans | 
of deceased clergymen. 

While the Committee are ready to admit | 
that there are a few cases, on which such pre- 
mature withdrawing from the sanctuary may be 
justified, they cannot refram from expressing | 
their entire and strong disapprobation of a prac- | 
tise, so dishonorable to religion, and so painful | 
to the feelings of those who venerate its insti- 
tutions. 

They are also aware of the multiplied en- 
gagements, which crowd upon the attention of 
ministers during the season of the Anniversa- 
ries of our religious and benevolent institutions, 
-—but they cannot admit that the desire to at- 
tend a number of meetings can be any adequate 
apology for abruptly leaving the temples of the 
Most High, in an irregular manner before the 
services of the occasion are properly concluded. 

The Convention feel it due to themselves, 

the sacred cause which they represent, and the | 
religious institutions, with which they are s0 | 
intimately associated, thus, publicly, to express, | 
through their Committee, their disapprobation 
of this irreverent practice, and their earnest de- 
sire that, in future, those who attend the wor- 
ship of God on this, or any other occasion, will 
be content to remain in the house, until the 
congregation is regularly dismissed by the 
apostolic benediction, 























Joun Copman, Committee 
I’rancis PARKMAN, of 
Svivesrer HoumeEs, Convenion. 


Boston, May 3lst, 1838. 


SUNDAY IN MISSOURI. 


‘ You will wonder how we employ ourselves 
on Sundays, in a place so remote from a house 
of worship. The Sabbath is with us a day of 
rest ; not only to ourselves, but to our cattle, 
and to the stranger within our gates. We have 
several volumes of excellent sermons, and other 
religious books, from. which one of us reads 
aloud; but above all do we study the Sacred 
Volume. We endeavor to read understanding- 
ly, and to make it the rule of our conduct, sit- 
ting low at the feet of our blessed Master. | 
never had my devotional feelings half so much 





exercised in church, as they have been in these/ 
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unostentatious services. There, my attention 
was divided between prayers and people, and 
my thoughts far from the object of our assem- 
bling. In the afternoon, we walk ; and at this 
season, when every shrub and plant is in full 
beauty, and trees which look as if they had 
been standing ever since the waters were se- 
parated from the dry land, clothed with verdant 
foliage, from which break forth the songs of a 
thousand unseen minstrels, we can scarcely re- 
frain from crying aloud, in the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘ All thy works praise thee!’ Our 
favorite resort is a very beautiful creek, about 
three quarters of a mile from here, and from 
which this place derives its name, Here, 
seated on a sloping bank, shaded by hazel bush- 
es and the wild willow, we enjoy, in all its glo- 
rious perfection, the magnificence of nature. 
This is a picturesque spot, romantic enough to 
please even you; and I ardently hope, one day, 
to enjoy its beauties in your company. In the 
evening, several young people, provided with 
note-books, congregate at our cottage, and we 
conclude the day in singing bymns. I would 
not boast of myself, yet these employments 
have had the most beneficial effects upon my 
heart and temper; and to you, my dear ,! 
may say, that I trust I am a better Christian, 
Knickerbocker. 








[From the Religious Magazine.] 
CLEMENTINE CUVIER. 

Baron Cuvier’s only daughter, Clementine, 
now his only child, after surmounting the dan- 
gers of a sickly infancy, had been reinstated in 
the bloom of health, and had reached the winter 
of her twentysecond year. Her acquirements 
in profound studies were adorned with every 
accomplishment of her sex ; and she united, in 
a singular degree, all the charms of physical, 
intellectual, and moral beauty. The loveliness 





of her person and the elegance of her manners 


were enchased in the fine gold of an ardent yet | 


humble piety, and encircled with all the graces | reflected from all things. 





ple and red. The red grew less and less vivid | 
till it also vanished, and a dull heavy grey suc- 
ceeded in its place. 

I had often heard tales of woe, told of wives: 
with hearts broken by cruel husbands; of del- 
icate children, gradually failing under a sorrow- 
consumption, caused by an intemperate fatler, 
and at length sinking into an early grave; of 
sisters, who mourned the ruin of a promising 
brother, and 1 thought that his heart must be 
strong indeed, who could listen to such tales 
unmoved, or without resolving to do all in his 
power to remove the scourge, intempe rance. 
And yet I knew that many were not ovly un- 
moved, but in spite of the dreadful warnings 
placed before them, seized the cup, aad know- 
ingly sowed in their breasts the wind, whose 
fruits were reaped by many friends in the 
whirlwind of sorrow and despair. But. if I had 
wondered to see many tread in the d'runkard’s 
path, in spite of human suffering and v/arning, | 
also wondered as I thought how ins ensible to 
God’s voice was this unhappy being, who was 


sabbaths. Here was a whole sky jilluminat 
by God’s love, and an earth reflecting the il- 
lumination, and here to was seen one of God’s 
noblest earthly creatures, self-bruta’ized. Ma- 
ny thoughts pressed my mind, as I looked at 
the sky, and contrasted it with this miserable 
man. There it was, with clouds ind.eed spread 
partly over it, but even the clouds grew bright 
as the sun shone upon them, So too the dark- 
est clouds of adversity grow resplendent, if we 
let the sun of righteousness shine upon them. 
There was the sun sinking in brightness, 
having emerged from the clouds. which had at- 
tempted to obscure it. His light too was re- 
flected from all objects, from the Heaven above 
and the earth beneath, from the pure smooth 
water, whose smoothness might be broken by 
the smallest pebble, and from the firm, endur- 
ing hills. So too is the light of the good man | 
It is reflected from 


profaning so ruthlessly one of his mo si nat 


of a charitable, sympathizing spirit ; and amid | the good and pure, with increased brilliancy ; 


the universal admiration which such a charac- | 
ter commanded, she courted and she earned the | 
blessings of the poor, the ignorant, and the 
afflicted. 

About the close of 1826 the first symptoms 
of a fatal disease showed themselves in her de- 
licate constitution. Her health, however, was 
so completely re-established, that, in the be- | 





ginning of 1828, arrangements were made for | 


it is reflected from the clouds of poverty and | 


distress, which are gilded by it, and finally it 


sinks to rest undimmed by any clouds, either { 


of sin or sorrow. As the sun sank after gilding 
the clonds which sought to obscure it, and at 
length left them dull and heavy,so too even the 
sun of righteousness will sink at last, and cease 
to shine upon the clouds of sin, Thus the 
miserable yictim of intemperance, after reject- 


her marriage with an individual of her own| ing the light of reason and nature and of God’s 


choice, who was in every respect worthy of her 
ove. 


terminated fatally on the 28th of September, 


Her parents were overwhelmed with grief, | 
and her bridal chaplet withering in the embrace | 
of her funeral wreath, was to one disconsolate | Joss of reason, and the crushing ef the heart's 


heart an image of still deeper agony. Distrac- 
ted with his loss, Cuvier sought and found in 
the most absorbing studies some alleviation of 
his sorrows ; but though with this view he im- 
posed upon himself the most intense and con- 
tinual Jabor, yet, on the occasion of his first dis- 
charge of a public duty, when this high pressure | 
of his mental power was for a time removed, | 
his feelings burst forth in uncontrollable grief. | 
At the first sitting of the Committee of the In- 





| word, remains in hopeless darkness. 
The ceremony was fixed for the 25th of | not seek to prevent such darkness from settling | 
August ; but, before the end of July, ber form-| over any human being ? 


er disorder returned with redoubled force, and | 


Who will | 


Let us all do the. 
best we can to remove all temptation to the 

sin, which, more than any other single vice, | 
helps to fill our prisons and hospitals, and caus- ' 
es in its course the most mournful desolation,the | 


t 
\ 


affections. H. H. J. 





{ 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 





Will some Trinitarian reader of the Register f 


| (if any such there be,} explain to me through! 


its columns, how he reconciles St, John xvii. 3) 
with his creed. In the pleas for the Divinity 
of our Savior, dnd in the replies to Unitarians, ' 
which I have read, I do not remember to have | 


terior, at which M. Cuvier presided, after this | seen any explanation of these words. True, I ° 


event, and from which he had absented himself | 
two months, he resumed the chair with a firm 
and placid expression of countenance ; he lise | 


tened attentivoly to all the diceuscions of theese | 
present; but, when it became his turn to speak | 
and sun up all that had passed, his firmness | 
abandoned him and his first words were inter- 
rupted bytears, ‘The great legislator gave way | 
to the bereaved father; he bowed his head, | 





have not read many such works, but I have read | 


eagerly all I hive been able to obtain, for I} 


think it is by well understanding an opponent's 


Ue geen em te she ---~ Sw weohlad te amower thongm)} 


I like not the plan of a certain Bishop, whose 
controversial writings 1 have just been reading, 
in denouncing a work which he had not read 
because the title imported that it was ‘ fraught 
with heretical theology’? This work I see has 


covered his face with his hands, and was heard | just been republished, and it is to be hoped that 


to sob bitterly. 
lence reigned through the whole assembly ; all | 
present had known Clementine, and therefore | 
all could understand and excuse this deep emo- | 
tion, At length M. Cuvier raised his head, | 
and uttered these few simple words,—* Pardon | 
me, gentlemen, I was a father, and J have Jost 
all? Then with a violent effort he resumed 
the business of the day, with his usual perspi- 
cuity, and pronounced judgment with his ordi- 
nary calmness and justice. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY EVENING. 

As I was returning on Sunday afternoon from 
my customary Sabbath duties, which had been 
rendered more delightful than ever by an ac- 
count given me of an interesting girl, who had 
been admitted on the Sunday previous into the 
church of Christ, I was accosted by a well- 
dressed good looking sailor, Not understand- 
ing what he said, J] stopped, and he repeated 
his question, ‘who preached this afternoon ?’ 
I told him that I probably did not attend the 
same place of worship with him. ‘Mr — 
preached a fine sermon this morning,’ said he, 
‘but this afternoon, I got pretty drunk, about 
half seas over.’ You had much better have 
gone to church. ‘Indeed I had,’ said he, and 
he laughed, as only an intoxicated man could 
laugh. I advise you to go home my friend. 
‘ Thank you,’ he said, and bowing with the po- 
liteness of the drunkard, he staggered off. to 
his own home, 

As 1 was leaving the city about sunset, I 
heard a loud halloing, and. looking forward I 
saw a chaise rapidly hurled round from Charles 
into Cambridge street. The horse was reeking 
and panting under the cruelty of a drunken dri- 
ver The madman screamed and sung and his 
affrighted beast rushed wildly through the 
street. The boys, collected at the corners, 
were pleased at the unholy sight, and as the 
intoxicated man heard and saw them testifying 
their pleasure, he became more excited, and 
rushed on wilder than ever in his demoniac 
course. I felt saddened and grieved at such 
profanation of the sabbath and I walked on, 
wondering at the self-brutalizer. 

The clouds hung ir rich, heavy, purple flakes 
in the west. Soon they were rimmed with 
golé. The sky beneath the clouds was as one 
bright sheet of flame. Gradually the rim en- 
larged, the purple grew transparent, and sud- 
denly the sun himself appeared below the cloud, 
glittering like a mass of moltensilver, In an in- 

stant his rays spread over the whole landscape. 
Charles river reflected his beams so vividly, 
that the observer’s eyes were more dazzled by 
the luminary in the water, than by it in the sky. 
As one raised his eyes, he was startled by the 
brilliant reflection on every side of him. The 
hills from Brookline towards the city were com- 
pletely flooded with light. Every window in 
the vicinity seemed to be made of suns. As 
the sun sunk lower, the western sky looked as 
do the heavens, when illuminated by an even- 
ing conflagration. Soon he disappeared, and 
as he was sinking, the clouds changed from 


A respectful and profound si- | Trinitarians, instead of lseing satisfied with the 


import of the title, will read the book. Neither, 
in any of the conversa tions which | have had on 
the subject, have I beem able to learn how a 
believer in the trinity’ regards this next. It 
seems to me that all who consider this text 
carefully must reject ei ther the text or the trin- 
ity. I think I can ima gine how a Trinitarian 
views other scripture te:stimony to the Divine 
unity, but I cannot imagrine how he views this 
remarkable address of Christ to his Father. 
‘This is life eternal, that they might know, 
Thee [to be] the only true God, and Jesus [to 
be the] Christ whom;Th ou hast sent.” F. T. 


© believer, what matters it if God denies 
thee a kid to make merry, when he says, ¢ Son, 
thou art ever with me, anc! all that I have is 
thine!’ Hath a son any cause to complain that 
his father denies him a flower in the garden, 
when he makes him heir to Jtis whole estate ?’ 





From the Sunday School Journal. 
FRAGMENTS. 


A cross without a Christ never did any man 
good.—F Laven. 

Your rock doth not ebb and flow, but your 
sea.— RUTHERFORD. 

Discontent.—Idleness is the great mother 
and the nurse of discontent; it layeth the mind 
open for melancholy conceits to enter; it yiel- 


it depriveth of all the remedies and. allays which 
business affordeth.— Dr Barrow. 

Meditation on Scripture.—When. strengthen- 
ed and supported by frequent exercise, it will 
suggest more than all our commrzntaries united, 
—LuTHeEr. 

Secret Prayer.—As you are in closet prayer, 
so you will be in other ordina.nces.--Owen, 

Gluttony.—For my part, when I behold a 
fashionable table set out in all its magnifinence, 
I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and Jethargies, with other innumerable distem- 
pers, lying in ambuscade among the dishes.— 
ApDIsoNn. 

The Lord’s Day.—Carry the Sabbath with 
you into the week. Let it relish with all your 
converse. You have many thoughts of the 
world on Sabbath-days ; have as many thoughts 
of God on week days.— Marr, Henny, 

Meditation —-If 1 should be asked, what I 
do think is the best means and wey to advance 
the faculties, to make the ordinurces fruitful, to 
increase grace, to enlarge our comfort, to pro- 
duce holiness, and the like—-I should answer, 
Meditation, meditation, meditation.——Dr BaTeEs. 


Study.—I read other thiags, that I may be 
the better able to understand the Bible.—Puit- 
ip Henry. 


Worldly Associations.—A man may touch 
pitch, and not be defiled, if he touch it with a 
cold hand: so in the pursuit of earthly things, 
if we are not hot, we may avoid the contamina- 
tion,— Dr ArRrowsmiTH, 





their brilliant orange and gold, to a deep pur- 


The Bible Alone, —Till at last, being by my 


~ 


deth harbor to them, and entertainment there ; |. 





sickness cast far from home, where I had no 
book but my Bible, I sct to study the truth from 
thence, and so, by the blessing of God, discov- 
ered more in one week, than I had done before 
in seventeen years’ reading, hearing, and wrang- 
ling. —BaxrTer. 


Dr Dopprince preached and published a fu- 
neral Sermon on the death of Rev.James Shep- 
herd, who died suddenly at the age of 22, and 
just as he was about to take charge of a large 
congregation. In the sermon, the doctor says: 

‘Let us lay down this as a foundation that 
it is the hand of God. He has taken away 
his young servant whom he raised up here, 
whom he called so early by his grace, whom 
he taught to pray when but a child; and to 
pray in such a manner that [ will take the lib- 
erty publicly to tell you, that the account J had 
of prayer of his, overheard when he little 
thought of it, by a dear friend, almost seven- 
teen years ago, that is when he was but five 
years old, had its influence in engaging me to 
come and settle in this place.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


An article appeared in the last Register, un- 
der the above head, signed by S. M. in which 
the writer has called the attention of the public, 
to a small pamphlet entitled ‘A general cata- 
‘ogue of Booka for Sunday School Libraries.’ 
The manner in which your correspondent has 
seen fit to bring this catalogue before the com- 
munity, seems to call for an explanation on the 
part of the publisher, so that when both sides 
of the matter are bronght out, he may be exon- 
erated from any intentional wrong, or even a 
careless disposition, 

in the first place Mr Editor, I acknowledge 
the catalogue is imperfect, and never for a mo- 
ment supposed it free from error. | shonld sit 
down in despair, if [ were put to the task of 
making out a list of Books that would suit ail 
the members of cur denomination, Few have 
ever attempted it, and those who have, know 
how difficult it is to furnish new books that are 
fit for our youth to read. I acknowledge also 
that the list was got up, and issued in haste, 
but such as it is, I know it to be as good, if not 
better than any that has appeared of late years. 





This much I must say in vindication of myself. | 
The three Books S. M. quotes, (‘ The Beautiful 
city,’ &c.) as it happens, have not been in my | 
store for one year. Finding them to be erro- 
neous in doctrine, I discarded them, as [ would 
at all times all doctrinal Books whether erro- 
neous or not. As I have said before, the cat- 
alogue was issued in haste, and with a desire 
to benefit the public. These books must have 
crept in advertently, and perhaps a very few 
others also, in selecting from an old list of 
Books for last year’s sales. I have never, know- 
ingly, put into a S. S. Library a book, that was 
offensive in doctrine, or subversive of a moral 
tendency. I have now in my store very many 





books for youth, that I would gladly dispose of 
in almost any way, but I never will put them 
into Libraries unless desired, for the reasons I | 
have stated. 

Now it frequently happens that many books | 
published by our orthodox friends, are excel- 
lently well written, and were it not for some 
few exceptions, wquld be all that we could de- 
sire. What shall we do with those ? One says, 
¥ will waive tnose objections for the good the 
book contains, and add it to the Library ; an- 
other of a different temperament says, he will | 
never countenance such works, and complains 
that Unitarians do not furnish more books in| 
the same style, divested of what he calls abom- | 
inable doctrines.- Now what shall be done in| 
this case? Who wi!l make a list that shall | 
find favor with all? When this is done I will | 
advertise no more books recommended for Sun- | 
day School Libraries, 

I say on my catalogue ‘ approved.’ As the 
gentleman wishes to know by whem it was ap- 
proved, I will state that the list was made up 
from various sources. Some part of it from 
catalogues of Libraries of great celebrity, some 
from the recommendation of clergymen, and a 
part from the author's own experience, But | 
perhaps it would have been better to have said 
‘approved,’ with a few exceptions. However 
Mr Editor, to be serious, I am always happy to 
supply books to clergymen or others, in any 
way to suit them. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with me, will bear me witness that I have at all 
times given them all the information in my 
power relative to certain Books, and cheerfully 
received back at any time all rejected books. 
Therefore Mr Editor, though your correspond- 
ent be a clergyman, and one that I have always 
held in high estimation, and I a humble layman, 
experience assures me that [ am not wholly 
unacquainted with Sunday Schools, neither 
their internal nor external want, and though we 
may all err in judgment at times, yet it will al- 
ways be my aim, with my present feelings at 
least, in all respects to elevate, and not depress 
the character of such a delightful institution. 

Tur Pvsrisner. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, JUNE 9, 1838, 





DISTURBANCE AT THE LATE CONVEN- 
TION, 

In our columns of this week we have insert- 
ed by request, a document of a somewhat un- 
usual character, signed by a Committee of three 
clergymen, appointed by the Convention imme- 
diately after the religious services in Brattle 
street, at their late annual meeting, The ne- 
cessity of such a communication we deeply re- 
gret. Of its truth and justice it is impossible 
to doubt. It is a painful confession we are 
constrained to make, that the indecorum thus 
censured was actually committed: that before 
the religious services were concluded, and even 
while the Committee appointed for that purpose 
were collecting the charity for the widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers, there was a de- 
parture from the church—first, by some minis- 
ters themselves, who set the example, and then 
by others of the congregation, who followed it. 
Of the occasion, or the motives of such an in- 
decorum, we have neither the means nor the 
inclination to conjecture ; nor are we studious 
to fix the censure on either one or othée of the 


two parties, of which the Convention is well: 


known to be composed. It is enough for us, 








arising, as has been said, from the over zeal of 
some to attend arother meeting then in pro- 
gress, or from any other cause, we entirely con- 
cur in the views of the committee, viz. that no- 
thing but the most urgent necessity can justify 
80 manifest a violation of decorum in the tem- 
ples of God. And when, as in the present in- 
stance, it 1s allowed by clergymen, amidst ser- 
vices specially designed for themselves—the 
object of which includes a sacred charity for 
the benefit of the destitute families of their de- 
ceased brethren—it becomes more than an in- 
decorum ; and cannot fail of calling forth the 
censure as well as the grief of all serious per- 
sons, 

And since we have been forced upon this 
very unpleasant subject, we may as well take 
the opportunity of eaying, what we have often 
felt,-—and what we are afraid many others be- 
sides ministers may often have thought before. 

And it is plainly this—that we ministers are 
not perfect patterns as hearers. Whether it 
be, that the habit of speaking and the expecta- 
tion of being listened to, causes us to take to 
ourselyes some immunity from the duty of 
hearing, or, that constant familiarity with the 
objects of religion and public professional ser- 
vices impairs the sentiment of reverence,—cer- 
tain it is, that ministers as a class, be they or- 
thodox or be they liberal, are not distinguished 
either for thcir reverent hearing, or patient 
waiting in the churches. Many freedoms do 
they take, which taken by their own hearers, 
they would be swift to see and condemn. 
Talking, for example, in the Porch, though it 
be of the things of the sanctuary, of ministerial 
exchanges and such like topics; salutations, 
quite too noisy, within the church; reaching 
over the pews to give the hand to a brother, 
who has had the fellowship of the churches 
once and again before ; and even continuing 
in convsersation after the services have com- 
menced—these and such like breaches of deco- 
rum, if committed by laymen, would doubtless 
be deemed worthy of reproof. And are they 
‘ess noticed; can they be less censurable in| 
clergymen? in those, who must sometimes 
preach of ‘respect in the temples of God,’ and 
are perhaps only too ready to interpret any want 
of it in their own hearers, into an instance of 
personal disrespect to themselves ? 

And shall we be counted as an accuser of 
the brethren—an office for which, considering 
ourselves, we have no predilection——if we should 
venture in this connexion to suggest, that even 
our ancient Thursday Lecture——older Dy a few 
years than Harvard College and that ‘ Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company,’ whose two- 
hundredth anniversary we have just been ce- 
lebrating—-may in its old age have gathered | 
upon itself some spots or wrinkles of this kird, | 
This, at least, we will at all hazards assert; that 
the brethren there are in no danger of incurring 


the charge, once raised against the celebrated 
author of the ‘ Analogy,’ Bishop Butler of Dur- 


ham, of a superstitious respect, approaching to 
Romanism, for the churches of God, The charge 
against hin, we know, was utterly false, and so 
it certainly would be, if preferred against us. For 
all that could be proved against the Bishop was, 
that he came in season to church, before the ser- 
vice commenced, that he took off his hat as he 


| to the hearse, 








entered it, that he kept still in his place till the | 
service closed, and never, as the manner of 
sone is, talked with his brother Bishops, to the 
annoyance of the rest of the Congregation. 


A NEW BOOK. 

Rev. Samuel A. Devens has just pubished a | 
small volume of about two hundred pages, en- | 
titled ‘Sketches of Martha’s Vineyard and eth- 
er reminiscences of travel at home, &c, by an 





inexperienced clergyman.’ 

The readers of the Register will remember 
the series of articles by Mr Devens which were 
published in this paper in 1836-7, Those ar- 
ticles having been revised, altered and enlarg- 
ed, have furnished the groundwork of the pres- 
ent volume. To them however, haye been ad- 
ded several memoirs, anecdotes, and incidents 
of travel which have never before seen the 
light. 

The intent of the writer may be discovered 
from the following extract from the preface. 


The writer does not profess to be a great traveller 
even at home, and what he has written has been 
thrown off hastily in the intervals of professional Ja- 
bor. His object has been to add something to the en- 
joyment, if not the improvement of his readers, and, 
to accomplish thisend, he has been willing to expose 
himself to the charge of an itch for authorship. To 
those who have been over the same routes, it may be 
pleasing to have their recollections revived. To 
those who have not, the following pages may serve, 
at least, as hints and directions. 


It manifests a 
good deal of acuteness of observation, and 
shows that to an open eye and attentive mind 
no spot of earth, and no hour of life is barren 
of instructive and interesting matter. 


It is a very amusing book, 


We make the following extracts for the grat- 
ification of those of our readers who have not 
met with the volume. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE DEATH OF REV. H. A. 
WALKER, 


The following extract from a letter dated 
* Santa Cruz, February 18th, 1838,’ has been 
nut into my hands, and contains particulars of 
such interest concerning his death and burial 
as to justify its publicity. 

‘In that new made grave was but yesterday 
interred the body of Rev. Henry A. Walker, a 
young Unitarian clergyman from, as we are 
told, Charlestown Mass. Although we knew 
him not, we could not but feel deeply interest- 
ed in him, so far separated from all his near 
friends. He arrived here about a week since 
very sick, very feeble indeed, but apparently un- 
conscious of the fatal character of his disease, 
as he told Dr Stedman that his lungs were not 
affected, and that if he could cure a particular 
symtom of dyspepsia of which he complained, 
he should get well, Dr S. saw at that time 





that the disorder was committed: and whether 


' around, 
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that he would not live many days. He was al- 
together too feeble to receive any visits, or the 
little attentions we would gladly have paid him, 
He fell into kind hands, and if his own mother 
had been with him, he could not have been 
treated with more tenderness, or have had more 
judicious care taken of him. Miss Briggs, his 
landlady, makes all her boarders love her. 
Rev. Mr Lee, the gentleman to whom he had 
a letter, was absent with his family at the oth- 
er end of the island, and detained there dy the 
sickness of his mother and sister; but Capt. 
Spencer, a son of Judge Speneer’s of New 
York, thought for him and felt for him with as 
much interest as if he were his own brother. 
When Capt. S. found on Saturday that he was 
rapidly sinking, he sent for Mr Livingston, a 
most excellent gentleman who boards with ns 

to consult as to the propriety of letting Mr Ww. 
know his situation. They both felt that it would 
be unkind to Jet him die unconsciously : for, al- 
though they trusted he had not then to make 
his preparation for death, yet they thought he 
might have some message of importance to 
send, or some arrangements of importance to 
make. They felt that it would be doing him 
injustice not to apprize him of the event, whieh 
would take place in a few days, or hours. They 
called upon Dr Stedinan and requested him to 
tell Mr Walker the truth. Although remarka- 
bly sincere as a professional man, he felt un- 

pleasantly at undertaking the office. He said 
the young man was so unconscious of being eo 
dangerously ill, and at the same time was so 
very weak, that the suddenness of the intelli- 
gence might agitate him and accelerate his 
death. Still he acknowledged that under any 
other circumstances he could not live many 
hours, At length he thought best to do it. Hap- 
pily the intelligence produced no ill effect. 
The young man was perfectly calm, and said 
he had no arrangements to make, nothing to 
say, but what he could say to Mr Lee if he 
came the next day. Dr Stedman told him that 
would be too late; that Capt. Spencer was 
a gentleman in whom he could feel perfect 
confidence. Mr Walker afterwards sent for 
Capt. Spencer, He was then too feeble -to 
say much, but Capt. S. assisted him as much as 
he could, by anticipating in some measure what 
he wished to have said to his friends, Mr 
Walker’s mind was perfectly clear and eal. 
He died about an hour after, at 9 o’clock Sat- 
urday evening. We all felt very much touch- 
ed, as you may suppose, when we heard of this, 
Sunday morning. The funeral was to be Sun- 
day afternoon. We went to Miss B.’s after 
meeting in the morning that we might hear all 
the particulars from Capt.and Mrs Spencer. I 
went into his room with Mrs S. and lovked at 
him as he lay in his coffin. We could not but 
speak of his mother, and wish she might have 
the melancholy satisfaction of gazing upon him 
as we did. In the afternoon, most of the Amer- 
icans and some of the resitents assembled at 
the house, at 4 o’clock. The coffin, according 
to the custom here, was covered and lined with 
white cambric and, three white napkins were 
laid under it for the pall-holders to lift it by. 
When it was time, the pall-holders, who had 
white satin rosettes, or bows on their hats and 
white gloves on, raised the body and carried it 
The servant followed first, as 

chief mourner, with along weeper hanging from 
the back of his hat, then all the gentlemen in 
pairs, then the ladies, then the servants of the 
house and several other colored people follow- 
ing in a line group, We emered the church, 
where the body was laid in the aisle. The 
feneral service of the Episcopal church was 
commenced, and very impressive it was, at that 
still hour of the day, listened to by a little band, 
in that Jarge church. 

‘ The 15th chapter of Corinthians never had 
inore power over me than then. The little pro- 
cession moved into the burying ground, and I 
stood close at the foot of the grave and saw 
the poor fellow laid in his narrow home. I 
wish his friends could have beheld the scene. 
It was a few minutes before sunset, and a 
breathless and reverent stillness pervaded a)) 
A group of people, whoa few months 
since were all strangers to each other, met 
together around the body of one, emphatically a 
‘stranger in a strange land.’ The look of ten- 
der regret visible in every face as their eyes 
fixed upon the grave, and the deep solemnity 
which spread over every countenance as tle 
reader went on with the service, ‘ Man that is 
born of woman,’ &c, [ shall never forget. If 
Mr Walker had been among his own friends, he 
could hardly ‘have had, I think, more heartfelt 
sympathy. My mind has been filled with the 
subject, and I have thought that if you were 
acquainted with Mr Walker's friends, they might 
be interested in these little particulars,’ 


CURIOUS AND PLEASANT ANECDOTES OF REV. 
ZABDIEL ADAMS. 

He had attended a funeral one afternoon and 
was following the corpse, in the rear of the 
procession, to the grave yard. All of a sudden 
the procession came toa stand. After a con- 
siderable pause, Mr Adams got impatient and 
walked to the bier to know the cause thereof. 
The Pall-bearers informed him that a sheriff 
from Leominster had attached the body for 
debt. This practice was legal at this period. 
‘ Attached the body ?’ exclaimed Mr A, thump- 
ing his cane down with vehemence. ‘ Move 
on,’ said he ‘and bury the man. I have made 
a prayer at a funeral and somebody shall be 
buried. If the Sheriff objects, take him up and 
bury him.’ The bier was raised without delay, 
the procession moved on and the Sheriff thought 
best to molest them no further, or, in vu) gar par- 
lance, made himself scarce, A Pariehioner 
brought a child to him to be baptised. The 
old parson leaned forward and asked him the 
name, ‘Ichabod, says he. Now Mr A. had 
a strong prejudice against this name, Poh, 
poh,’ says he, ‘John, you mean. John, I bap- 
tise thee in the name, &c.’ 





One Sabbath afternoon, his people were ex- 
pecting a stranger to preach, whom they were 
all anxious to hear, and a much more numerous 
congregation than usual had assembled. ‘The 
stranger did not come and of course the people 
were disappointed, Mr Adams found himself 
obliged to officiate, and in the course of his de- 
votional exercise he spoke to this effect. * We 
beseech thee, O Lord, for this people, who have 
come up with itching ears to the Sanctuary, 
that their severe affliction may be sanctified to 
them for their motal and spiritual good, and 
that the humble efforts of thy servant may be 
made, through thy grace, in some measure ef- 
fectual to their edification, &c. 

A Parishioner, one of those who did not sit 
down -and count the cost, undertaok to build a 
house, and invited his friends and neighbors to 
have a frolic with him in digging the cellar. 
After the work was finished Mr Adams hap- 
pened to be passing by, and stopping, address- 
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ed him thus. ‘Mr Ritter, you have had a frol- 
jc and digged your cellar. You had better 
have another frolic and fill it up again, Had 
he heeded the old man’s advice, he would have 
escaped the misery of pursuit from hungry cred- 
itors, and the necessity of resort to a more 
humble dwelling. 

A neighboring minister—a mild inoffensive 
man—with whom he wag about to exchange, 
said to him, knowing the peculiar bluntness of 
his character, ‘You will find some panes of 
glass in the pulpit window broken, and possi- 
bly you may suffer from the cold, The cush- 
jon too, is in a bad condition, but I beg of you 
not to say anything to my people on the sub- 
ject. They are poor,’ &c, ‘Oh, no! O, no!’ 
says Mr Adams, But ere he left home, he | 
filled a bag with rags and took it with him. | 
When he had been in the pulpit a short time, 

| 








_. 








feeling somewhat incommoded by the too free 
circulation of air, he deliberately took from the 
bag a handful or two of rags and stuffed them 
into the window. ‘Towards the close of his 
discourse, which was more or less upon the du- 
ties of a people towards their clergyman, he be- 
came very animated and purposely brought 
down both his fists with tremendous force upon | 
the pulpit cushion, The feathers flew in all, 
directions, and the cushton was pretty much | 
used up. He instantly checked the current nd 
his thoughts and simply exclaiming, ‘ Why, how 
these feathers fly!’ proceeded. He had.fulfill- | 
ed his promise of not addressing the society on | 
the subject, but had taught them a lesson not | 
to be misunderstood. Onthe next Sabbath the 
| 
if 
} 





window and cushion were found in excellent 
repair. 
The foregoing anecdotes illustrate the re- 
markable independence and fearlessness of Mr 
Adams and the degree of influence which the 
clergy exerted in his day.—The following an- 
ecdotes are characteristic of the man, but are 
of a different stamp. 
One night he put up at the house of Mr | 
Emerson, the minister of Hollis, Now his host, 
as was the general custom, took a glass of bit- 
ters every morning, and it so happened that | 
they were in the closet of the chamber where | 
Mr Adams slept. With the morning came his | 
craving for his bitters. He did not wish to, 
disturb Mr A. but he was very anxious to get 
his bitters and try he must. So he opened the 
door softly and crept slyly to the said closet. 
Mr Adams heard him, but wishing to know 
what he would be at, pretended to be asleep. | 
As soon as he had secured the prize and was 
abont making his escape, Mr A. broke the pro- | 
found silence of the apartment with this excla- 
mation, * Brother Emerson, I have always heard | 
you was a very pious man—much given to your | 
closet devotions, but I never caught you at them | 
before.’ * Pshaw—pshaw!’ replied his friend, 
who made for the door and shut it as soon as) 
he cleverly could, 


SUCCESS OF MISSIONS IN THE EASTERN | 
HEMISPHERE. } 


Our fellow Christians of other denominations 
are making, as all are aware, great and lauda- | 
ble efforts for the civilization and salvation of | 
the Heathen in different parts of the earth. In| 
some places their exertions are crowned with 
gratifying success. They have set upa great | 
number of printing presses, which are in full 
operation. They have also established many 
schools, which are attended by thousands of 
Pagan children. 

But, it is sufficiently’ manifest from the ac- | 
counts given by the most judicious of the mis- | 
sionaries, that the discouragements and obsta- | 
cles with which their efforts are often attended, 
are many and great; and, that the enthusiastic. 
and glowing descriptions and expectations of 
success which are set forth by the more ardent 
friends of the gospel are to be received with 
very considerable abatement and caution. 

The motives which influence some of the | 
converts and receivers of Tracts and other 
publications are sufficiently unworthy and un- 
promising ; as may be seen from the following 


. 


instance related by Mr Lawrence, at Dindegal 


in Southern India. 
ANECDOTE. 

A tall grey headed chief, or head-man, came after 
the ingathering of customs was over, stated that he | 
had been at my doors during that time in company ; 
with others, had become impressed with a sense of 
his need of the true religion, and wished to know | 
more ot the true ‘vetham.’ I took him into my 
study, we read together for several hours from Mat- | 
thew, Isaiah, the Psalms, and from Proverbs. He 
quoted from eighteen poets, whose doctrines he said 
corresponded with what he read of the one true God. | 
He knelt with me and left witha very solemn coun- | 
tenance. Aftera few days he came again and urged 
the interesting inquiry, Who is Jesus Christ? How 
can you say he is God, when there is but one God. | 
I answered his queries by referring him at once to 
such passages at 1 Timothy iii. 16; Hebrews i. 1, 2.5} 
and his miad appeared convinced and satisfied. Af.) 
ter a few days I saw him on one of my school visi- 
tations. The ashes were on his forehead. I asked 
him why he did it. He plead the customs of his 
people, and said he could not become a Christian all | 
at once. Inone or two weeks he came again, said 
his only desire was to attend to the affairs of his soul. 
He had an office in government, which gave him | 
enough for the body, but his soul needed nourish- 
ment. He might die in a very few days, and unless 
God were his friend he should be eternally misera- | 
ble. He passed two or three hours again in search 
ing the Scriptures; and on rising to go away, told | 
me he had a younger brother, whom he wished | 
might succeed him in his important office ; that there | 
was some doubt whether another candidate would | 
not obtain it 5 and he therefore wished me to use my | 
influence with the collector in securing his friend in | 
the succession. When I told him f had nothing to do 
with such affairs, his hope seemed to flee ; he lett, 
me with a dejected countenance, and I have not, 


seen him since. 
Dr .Scudder, who is well known as one of , 
the most able and indefatigable of missionaries | 
and teachers, holds such language as the fol- 
lowing, which is well worthy the serious atten- | 
tion of all enlightened Christians. | 
} 


Carungooly.—In this village I came to a well’s | 
mouth, where some women were drawing water. | 
proclaimed the name of a Saviour to them. It re- 
called to my recollection the time when the Lord 
Jesus addressed the woman of Samaria, while sitting 
on Jacob’s well. Would that [ could say that I had 
witnessed such results, as did the blessed Redeemer. 
Not a person I have met with since 1 left Madras Is 
at all impressed, so far as I know, with the desire to 
embrace the offers I have made of mercy through 
him: and not a spiritual leader have I met, and yet 
we are told in one of the periodicals of one of our 
missionary societies, that idolatry is not long to be the 
religion of India. What is the ground for this as- 
sertion? Is it beeause a missionary is here and 
there scattered over an extent of some thousands of 
miles? Will one man storm a fort, or a dozen men 
subjugate a country? Again I ask, Is it because 
many of the temples are going to decay? And 
what is the reason of this? Is it not because the 
people have not their rich kings to keep them 
in repair?—Again I ask, Is. it because the peo- 
ple are less mad upon their idols, than they were a 
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hundred years ago? Not a particle as a general 
thing. Here and there, it is true, there may be an 
insulated case, in connection with missionary sta- 
tions and surrounding the courts of pious civilians 
and others. Indeed there may be a considerable con- 
gregation of such cases; but the mass, a8 @ mass, is 
firm in its attachment to idolatry. Alas, that such 
sentiments as those to which allusion has new been 
made should find a place among the records of mis- 
sionary societies. Let these be discarded at once, 
and I would say forever, until the church awakes 
from her slumbers. God is not going out of his usual 
course to turn the people. No miracle will be per- 
formed to effect it. The instrument by which it is 
mainly to be accomplished, is a preached gospel, 
and to preach it there is not, on an average, more 
than one missionary to a million of souls. If India 
is to be converted soon, we shall soon without delay 
see hundreds of these ambassadors of the cross flock- 
ing to her shores, whose grand object it will be, not 
merely to preach the gospel themselves, but to es- 
tablish schools, which, through grace, shall become 
schools of the prephets; and send forth thousands of 
of spiritual laborers into the harvest. Then will 
God put honor upon his own name, and India shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God. ‘Them that 
honor me I will henor.’ 


The fact is, that aJl things conspire to teach 
us that the work of evangelizing the world is 
no light and easy task, but a mighty and diffi- 
cult undertaking, demanding the most earnest, 
indefatigable and consentaneous exertions of 
the whole body of the disciples of Christ, It 
is to be accomplished by means of the gradual 
circulation of the Scriptures together with that 
intellectual light that enables the mind to com- 
prehend their glorious truths. 

The age of missions is yet to dawn upon the 
Church—a more glorious era than the christian 
world has yet seen, since the days of the twelve 
Apostles. Commercial enterprise, and the war 
spirit, and scientific improvement, have had and 
are having their day ; and are preparing a high- 
way for, and shall by and by give place to a 
grand missionary spirit and enterprize, in which 
mn shall find his highest glory and happiness, 
the world be moved by a holier and mightier 
impulse than has ever yet pervaded it, humani- 
ty rejoice with a sublime joy, and the Kingdom 
of Heaven come in with power. 

The signs of the coming of this era are ma- 
ny and bright. Men are beginning to ask 
themselves, in view of the inventions and pro- 
jects and business which occupy their thoughts 
and toil—for what end 1? of what use? And 
the true answer jis more universally suggesting 
itself to their reason and becoming impressed 
upon their hearts. Not for temporal purposes ; 
not for sublunary comforts ; not for wealth ; 
not for luxury; not for this world’s glory; not 
for empire—no! but for truth ; for love ; for righ- 
teousness ; for the honor of God; for the spir- 
itual edification of humanity ; for the kingdom 
of him whose right it is to reign, to whom the 
nations, even unto the end of the earth, are | 
given for an inheritance. 








Extracts rrom a Cuareer, delivered to the 


Grand Jury at Northampton, at the March term |, 


of the C, C. Pleas, A. D, 1838. By John M. | 
Williams, an associate Justice of said Court. 
From this eloquent charge, which, etndaes | 
the various publications on the subject of duel- 
ling, will do its full part towards influencing | 


puvlic Upluive egeinct the atreeiound orimine lity 1 
of the practice, the following brief extracts are 
taken. 


‘What then, I ask again, was the cause of 
this fatal duel? The only answer which I 
have seen to this question, is, in substance, that 
the deceased refused to give to the survivor a 
certificate that his friend was a gentleman! 
‘This was the head and front of his offending,’ | 
For this his life was deliberately sacrificed. , 
He refused to express an opinion, either affirm- 
ative or negative, on that subject, and for this 
he was required by the laws of honor, and yiel- | 
ded to the requisition, to do batile unto death. | 
It seems, therefore, that not only the freedom | 
of speech, but the freedom of opinion—the free- 
doin eyen of suppressed thought—is, under | 
some circumstances, prohibited, by the code of 
the duellist, under the penalty of death !—a 
code established by those who arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive rank and title of gentle- 
men and men of honor !—a code now published 
in fire,—in the flash of the rifle; and written 
in blood,—the blood of the slain! 

Permit me, Gentlemen, briefly to allude to 
one other fact, which this tragical occurrence 
has brought to light. One of the immediate, 
surviving actors in the scene-—a member of the 
legislature-—has written to his constituents, 
what he says he has often told them before,— 
that his protection, in the discharge of his du- 
ties, depended,—not upon constitutional and 
legal guaranties of personal security,—not 
upon the energy and efficacy of our government 
and its institutions, even at the very heart, 
centre and seat of its vitality,—not upon our 
judicial tribunals and faithful ond effective pub- 
lic officers,—not even upon the moral princi- 
ples and characters of the people—dignified 
legislators and high functionaries of the govern- 
ment though they are—by whom he is sur- 
rounded ;—but ‘ upon his own trusty weapon and 
a trusty friend !’ 

And is it so? Are all our professions of 
respect for the supremacy of the laws utterly 
baseless and nugatory? Is our national gov- 
ernment thus powerless for the protection even 
of its own members,—thus powerless for good, 
and mighty only for mischief? If so, it has 
failed of its whole design and object, and the 
sooner it is utterly dissolved the better for us 
all, I trust and believe it is not so; but a de- 
claration of this startling character, coming from 
such a source, presents a subject of deep thought 
and solemn questionings ;—of deep thought as 
to our condition, and of solemn questionings as 
to our duties as citizens and our destinies as a 
nation. 


Nore,—Since the charge was delivered, it 
has occurred to me that the very reason why 
the gentleman referred to, thinks it necessary 
to rely on his ‘own trusty weapons and a trus- 
ty friend,’ is because he is surrounded with leg- 
islators and functionaries whose characters, in 
his opinion at least, are similar to his own ;— 
because, like himself, they are votaries of mod- 
ern chivalry. . This solution, I confess, does 
not increase my respect for modern chivalry, 
whether the ‘chivalry of the South,’ or of any 
other point of compass, J think a far better 
and more honorable protection might be secured 
by the cultivation of that true self-respect which 
would despise the offering, more than the re- 
ceiving, of an insult, because the former must 
be a voluntary degradation while the latter may 





| their children to teach the children of the poor. 


lever been found, who was educated in the 





be unavoidable. This security from insult 


would also be increased by the cultivation and 
strict practice of that respect, urbanity and 
courtesy fowards others which we expect and 
require from them. Let the gentlemen and his 
friends, do this, and Jet them also once practi- 
cally establish it as a UNIVERSAL RULE, that he 
who wilfully insults another, thereby disgraces 
himself, and is no longer worthy of the rank and 
character and associations of a gentleman, and I 
can assure them their ‘trusty weapons’ may 
then be safely left to rust and ruin, They will 
be no longer needed for their protection. 

But are the ‘trusty weapons, and the trusty 
friend,’ and the chivalrous valor of the gentle- 
man, a full and perfect protection against in- 
sult? My recollection may be at fault, but I 
think they are not. If I do not misrecollect, 
that gentleman has received, during the present 
session of congress, a more gross and pointed 
insult, than any other member. Yet his ‘ trus- 
ty weapons and trusty friend’ did not start out 
from their hiding places either to protect him 
from the insult or to avenge it! He retorted 
insult for insult, and there the matter rests. I 
take the liberty therefore to recommend to all 
the gentlemen of chivalry, the course which I 
have above suggested, as more eftectual for 
their protection from insult than the whole ar- 
ray of their ‘ trusty weapons’ and fiery tempers. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

This association held its annual public meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening of the last week. 
We understand that it was an occasion of deep 
interest and improvement, 

The following persons addressed the mect- 
ing—Mr Judd of the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, Rev. F. T., Gray, Rev. C, F. Barnard, 
Rev. Mr, Farley of Providence, Hon. Samuel 
Hoar of Concord, Rev. Dr Nichols of Portland, 
Mr Merton of Plymouth and Rev. Mr Taylor 
of the Seamen’s Bethel. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
Rev, Dr Ware jr., delivered a very able dis- 
course before this Society on Thursday of the 
last week. Owing to causes of which we are 
isnorant, the assembly was not so large as was 
expected. The contribution amounted to near- 


ly seventy dollars. 





At the fourteenth Anniversary meeting of 
the American Sunday School Union in Phila- 
delphia, the Hon. Mr Buckingham of England, 
stated, that there is not, according to the best 
of his knowledge, a single town in England, of 
1000 inhabitants that has not a Sunday school. 
‘Although,’ he said, ‘ we have not yet attained 
to the excellent system which prevails among 
you, by which the children of the rich and poor 
sit together, in these schools—for you are in 
advance of us in regard to the education of the 
mass of mind, and bringing the extremes of so- 
ciety together; and every body who travels in 
this country wonders at the order and decorum, 
and respect for the rights of property which 
prevail here—although we have not yet at- 
tained to what I hepe we shall—though the 
rich will not send their children to the Sabbath 
Heheel, yot thoy encourage them, and send 


I know females of the nobility, and young men 
of the first classes, who teach in the Sunday 
School. One of the great effects of this insti- 
tution is, to draw the two extremes of society 
nearer together. The combination of religious 
with other instruction, has caused the diminu- 
tion of crime. Those frightful murders which 
used to take place, do not now exist, Sunday 
School education has done more to effect this 
change than any thing else. In the annals 


of our criminal executions, not a single one has 


Sunday School. 


MISSIONARY HERALD FOR JUNE. 

There is no periodical which we read with 
so much pleasure as the Missionary Herald. It 
is full of interesting accounts not only of the 
proceedings of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for foreign missions, and other be- 
nevolent operations, but also of the manners 
and custons of the different heathen nations, 

The June number is particularly interesting. 





SINS AND DANGERS OF THE TIMES. 

This is the motto of a Sermon delivered in 
Haverhill, Mass. on Fast day, April 5th, 1838, 
by Rev. Nathaniel Gage, pastor of the first 
Congregational Church and Society in that 
town, and published by request, It is a well 
written, sensible and useful discourse, in which 
a few of the prevalent vices and bad tendencies 
of the times are faithfully exposed. 

Our readers will find an extract from the 
sermon on our first page, which was selected 
with a view of showing to the public how the 
author has treated a delicate subject. 





We have been requested to give notice that 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association will 
hold their annual meeting at Concord on Tues- 
day, June 12th, and that the business meeting 
will be at 4 o’clock in Mr Thomas’s Church. 


The number of children in the United States | 


between 4 and 16 is estimated at 3,500,000 | 
Number not in schiool, 600,000 ° 
Number of common schools, 30,000 | 


Number of teachers in these schools, 95,000 | 





~ Bistes.—It is supposed that upwards of 
fifteen thousand different editions of the Holy 
Bible have been published. In the King of 
Wirtemburg’s library at Stutgard, there is the 
iargest collection of Bibles in Europe—nearly 
ten thonsand copies, all of different editions. 











OBITUARY. 











For the Register and Observer. 
MRS. MARY THACHER SMITH. 


Departed this life on the 19th ult. at Machias, Me., 
after a short, distressing illness, Mrs Mary Thacher 








Smith, 26, the wife of William Bartlett Smith, of 
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that place, and daughter of Stephen Thacher of 
Lubec. 

Itis not too high praise to give to this lady, to say 
that she was learned, gifted and accomplished. The 
advantiges which she enjoyed from an early age, 
were Inprovod with great assiduity and effort. Itis 
a melarcholy spectacle to see excellence, and worth 
and Toveliness sink into an early'grave. But in this 
insta‘a@ the broken-hearted husband, the agonized 
parent, and the deeply wounded brothers and sis- 
ters, hive the consolation to believe that their belov- 
ed Mury had chosen that good part which could 
not betaken away from her. At an early period of 
her lif, she was led by divine grace to realize the 
necessty and everlaet ng importanc ef of religion, and 
publicy devoted herself to the service of her God 
and Svior. And ever after, especially, she uniform- 
ly ma slested that devout spirit, that acquiescence 
in the ‘eading of Providence, that habitual, cheertul 
piety, hat concern for the eternal welfare of others 
and esjecially of her kindred, that sweetness of dis- 
positio, that desire to be useful,§ that consistent 
Christin e:camplé, which are calculated to recom- 
mend tligioi2, and which should characterize a disci- 
ple of ‘hrist. 





CONGRESS. 








In te Senat:e on Monday, May 31. Mr Clay pre- 
senteda mem erial praying the establishment of a 
National Bank = and took the occasion for expressing 
the omion that the exigency of the country called 
for a hnk, and for suggesting the outline of a plan 
for on. He wishes to secure the bill holder in the 
manmr adopted in the new general banking law, 
and aio to provide some means for preventing the 
bank roin refusing specie payments. 

Th District bank bill was further discussed and 
passe toa third reading. 

Tk House was engaged the greater part of the 
day i receiving petitions and memorials upon vari- 
ous abjects. 

Th Florida war bill, was under discussion a short 
time 

Inhe Senate, on Tuesday, a message was receiv- 
ed tm the President ef the United States, on the 
subject of the fraudulent treaty with the Cherokecs, 
whit contained suggestions and propositions favor- 
ableo a modification of the treaty, and to a further 
delain removing the Undians. He offers to delay 
the xecution for a year or two, if the States con- 
cerrd in the treaty will agree to it. This mes- 
sag was severely commented on by the Senators 
fron Alabama and Georgia. Mr Cuthbert and Mr 
Lumpkin begged the Senate ta give no heed to the 
senments of the message, assuring them that Geor- 
gia vould remove the Indians forthwith, without 
anyiid from the United States. Mr. Webster ad- 
voced this policy of the Government in relation to 
thisribe. The message, with accomparying doc- 

umnts, was laid on the table. 

‘he Cumberland Road bill was ordered to be en- 
groied for a third reading. 

I the House, the Message of the Preside ntin re- 
latia to the Cherokees, was received, and after some 
debie, was ordered to be printed and Jaid on the ta- 
ble. 











between the different branches of revenue, as to 

the money or medium of payment, in which debts or 

dues accruing to the United States, may be paid. 
Approved May 38ist, 1838. 


[From the National Intelligencer.] 


A New Treasury Circular.—A Circular was 
yesterday issued from the Treasury Department ad- 
dressed to all Collectors and Receivers of Public 
Money, founded upon the joint resolution repealing 
the Specie Circular, which received the approbation 
of the President of the United States on the day after 
its final passage at the Capitol. 

The Circularinstructs these officers to receive the 
notes of banks in all branches of the public revenue 
under the following restrictions : 

1. None are to be received but such as are “ pay- 
able and paid on demand in the legal currency of the 
United States.’ 

2. No notes to be received of a Jess denomination 
than twenty dollars. 

3. No notes to be received of any denomination, } 
unless * payable on demand, in gold or silver coin, 
atthe place were issued,’ and ‘ equivalent to spe- 
cie where received.’ 

4. No notes to be received of any bank which, 
since the 4th of July, 1836, has issued ‘ any note or 
bill of a less denomination than five dollars.’ 

{The provision of the act of June, 1836, referred 
to in this last restriction, has been made the subject 
of special consideration in the Senate, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Webster, directing the Finance Com- 
mittee of that body ‘to inquire into the expediency | 
of repealing or modifying these provisions of the said 
act which prohibit the receipt, in payment of debts 
and dues to the United States, of bills of all banks 
which issue bills of a less denomination than five 
dollars. } 


Latest from the Pacific.—The brig Serene at 
Baltimore from Valparaiso, brings papers to the 3d of 
March. They contain but little additional informa- 
lion in relation to the war between Chili and Peru, 
which was still carried on, and with but little pros- 
pect of a termination while the present administration 
ot Chili existed. The government of the latter 
country was very unpopular, and a revolution was 
thought to be not far distant. A fleet was fitting out 
at Valparaiso, and was to sailin afew days against 
the Peruvians. 

The Baltimore American says—‘ We have con- 
versed with a gentleman who came passenger in the 





Serene, who states that the report of the blockade 
of Valparaiso, received by a vessel at New York 
from Buenos Ayres, no doutst arose from the cireum- 
stance of the Governor of Valparaiso refusing to al- 
low an English brig bound to Peru to depart, on 
some pretence or other, The Commodore of the | 
British squadron lying there, sent the brig to sea on | 
his own responsibility, and the affair was after- \ 
wards adjusted, the General Government disapprov- / 
ing of the act of the Governor of Valparaiso. The { 
gentleman above alluded to altcgether discredits the 
New York report of the blockade.’ 

The Serene left at Valparaiso, U. S. Ship North 
Carolina, Commodore Ballard ; aud U.S. Ship Lex- 
ington, Captain Clark, for Taleahuana, soon. 





Telegraphic despatches were received at Paris 
dated Bayonne, May 4, announcing the total defeat 
of the Carlist Negri by Espartero; 2000 prisoners | 
were taken, of whom 200 were officers. All the } 
Carlist artillery and baggage fell into the hands of | 
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Irthe Senate, on Wednesday, 23d., the Vice 
Predent presented a Message from the President 
relang to the North East Boundary, with accompa- | 
nyig documents. 

Te Message and documents were laid on the ta- 
ple nd ordered fo be printed. 

I the House, the bill for the suppression of Indian 
hoslities, came up in Committeee of the Whole, 
thevllowing amendment offered by Mr Bell, was 
disessed. . 

Fovided, That if the President shall ascertain 
thanll dissatisfaction and further opposition on the 
parof the Cherokee Indians to the treaty of 1835, 
came allayed or avoided by allowing an additional 
comersation for lands cee! tothe: United States by 
saidreaty, and that hereby the Government may be 
savd the expense of keeping up the large military 
fore within the Cherokee country so contemplated, 
hes hereby authorized to apply two millions of dol- 
larof the sum appropriated by this act to that object. 

a the Senate on Thursday, on motion of Mr 
Wite, the Secretary of War was required toinform 
theSenate whether any, or what answer had been 


‘Peived from, the Chesokee Indians, relative to the 
th President's proposition, I relative to the 


On the question of the Navy Appropriation Bill, 
fe 1838, on motion of Mr Crittenden to strike out 
te Exploring Expedition, ‘the action on the bill was 
sepended by consent, with a view to obtain better 
in@mation in regard to the command by a licuten- { 
at ofa vessel rated at twenty guns; there being, 
apaently. an express law against it. i 

athe House, the debate on the subject of Indian | 
hotiities, with the proposed amendments relative to 
thi Cherokees, was continued. | 

nthe Senate, on Friday, May 25, the bill making 
apropriations for the naval service for the year 1838, 
wetaken up. The question on Mr Crittenden’s mo- 
tia to strike out the “ppropriation tor the Exploring 
Epedition, was put and negafived, viz. yeas 13 
nas 27. 

Che Senate took up Mr Clay’s joint resolution, to 
ablish the specie circular, and a cebate ensued, in 
wieh Mr Clay, Mr Benton, Mr Merris, and others 
peticipated. Without taking the question the Sen- 
at adjourned. 

fs the House, the bill from the Senate extending 
the charters of the bank in the District of Columbia 
afer a debate was ordered to a third reading. 

Inthe Senate, on Saturday, May 26, Mr Clay’s 
rsolution, requiring Government to repeal the spe- 
@ circulas, and to receive notes of specie paying 
baks in payment of government dues, was further 
dbated—but no final question was taken. 

The House was engaged principally in the con- 
sieration of the Revolution and Invalid Pension 
bls. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





Boston and Woreester Rail Road.—The Report 
«the Boston and Worcester Rail Road to the S.tock- 
blders, at their Annual Meeting, June 4, 1838, 
yntains the following statements. 

The accounts made up tothe close of the year 
337, showed the receipts during the year, includ- 
ig a surplus of the preceding year, to araount to 

$215,045 32. | 

Expenses, including repairs of road, 
ngines,§c. with a reservation of 810,- 
00, deterioration of engines, cars and 


vads, 112,763 49 


Showing a net income of $102,281 83 
From which a dividend of 3 per cent. 
n 15, 000 shares was declared in July, 
nd 3 per cent. on 17,000 shares in Jan- 
ary, amounting to 96,000 
Leaving a net surplus, exclusive of a- 
jount of freight and mail money then 
neollected, of $6,281 83 
In the business of the present year, there has 
ten a considerable decrease of the num/ver of pas- 
tngers. compared with those of the same period the 
ist year. There was also a falling off of the freight, 
uring the first quarter, but this has been more than 
iade up, by a large excess in the two last months, 
‘he whole receipts, from fare of passengers, freight, 
,ail mony and rents, during the five months of the 
resent year, amount to $73,211 06, which is less 
han the whole receipts within the same period of 
ast year by 4,816 65. The accounts of expenses are 
ot fully made up, but it is ascertained that 
here will be a diminution, probably equal to the 
eduction in the receipts. 


At the annual mecting of the stockhelders of the 
Joston and Worcester Railroad, on Monday last, the 
vilowing gentlemen were unanimously re-elected 
s Directors, viz:—Nathan Hale, David Henshaw, 
Janiel Denny, Eliphalet Williams, George Morey, 
Viltiam Jackson, Nathaniel Hammond, R. H. 
Vinslow,.of New-York, Wm. Sturgis. 


The Resolution, repealing the Specie Cricular, was 
igned by the President the day after it passed the 
douse of Representatives, and is officially published 
n the Glove in the following terms :— 


{Resolution No. 4.— Public.J 
A Resolution relating to the public revenue and 
f dues to the Government. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa. 
‘ives of the United States of America in Congress 
issembled, That it shall not be lawful for the Secre- 


. American trade. 


the victors. The agent of Don Carlos at the court | 
of Prussia is said to complain bitterly that he cannot | 
obtain any more subsidies from the king, who is too | 
busy with his Catholic quarrel to attend to him. 

There was a long debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 3d,ou Lord John Russell’s motion for 
a select committee to inquire into the mode of grant- 
ing and renewing leases of church property, with a 
view to remove existing abuses, The Tories en- 
deavored to secure the application of the surplus rev- 
enues to the increase of church accommodation, or of 
the stipends of the clergy, but it was lost by a vote 
of 254 to 265. Lord John Russel’s moticn was car- 
ried by a majority of 36. On the following day there 
was another long debate on the subject of pluralities | 
in the church. Mr. Hume moved to abolish them, 
but the motion was lost, 107 to 37. : 

The London Sen states that the government had 
agreed to give £150,000 toward re-building the | 
Royal Exchange, and £200,000 toward pulling 
down the Bank buildings. 

The typhus fever was prevalent in Lendon, and 
caused much alarm. 

Twelve eminent physicians felt vicums to me 
typhus fever in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, | 
the first two weeks in April. 


A Mr. Hancock had made the tour of the London 
streetsin his new steam-gig. The spectacle caused 
the liveliest interest. 

The customs revenue at the port of Liverpool | 
alone is stated to be one-fourth of that of the whole ! 
kingdom:. This shows the immense value of the 








In Convent garden market on the 5th May, 
green peas were sold at the rate of six guineas per 
peck. Asparagas of remarkable fine growth and 
quality at l4s per hundred. New potatoes 2s per 
Ib. Turnips about the size of a hazlenut, 3s per | 
bunch ; and mushroom 4s 6d per basket. 


In the Kindgom of Belgium, capital punishment 
has been abolished since the year 1829.—The effect 
has been a diminution of crime. 





MARRIAGES, 





In this city, on Thursday evening, 31st ult. by 
Rev. Dr Channing, Mr William A. Weeks, of the 
firin of Weeks, Jordan & Co. to Mrs Eunice Maria 
Grigg, daughter of N. Faxon, Esq. 

In this city, John P. Tarbell, Esq. of Pepperell, 
to Miss Catharine E. Trull. 

At Jamaica Plain, on Sunday evening, May 27th, | 
by Rev. Mr Whitney, John C. Gore Esq. to Miss | 
Mary James, eldest daughter of John James Esq. | 

On Wednesday morning last, by Rev. Mr Gray, | 
Stephen M. Weld, Esq. to Miss Sarah B. Balch, 
daughter of Joseph Balch Esq. 

In Chelsea, Mr Charles M. Taft to Miss Susan H. 
Kingman, of this city. 

In Charlestown, N. H. May 30, Rev. Cazneau 
Palfrey of Grafton, Mass to Miss Anne P. daughter 
of Rev. J. Crosby of C. 

Ne ar Louisville, Ky. at the residence of James 
Bates, Esq. John Donalson Locke, Jr. Esq. to Miss 
rae daughter of Hon. Joseph Locke, of Lowell, 

ass, 











DEATHS. 
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In this city, on Friday, Mrs Lydia Baker, 66. 

In Roxbury, on Tuesday, Mrs Betsey, wife of Mr 
Stedman Williams, 62. 

Iu Newton, on Sunday afternoon, Jonas Wilder, 
Esq. late of Newton, 40. 

In Providence, Mrs Lydia M. wite of Mr Wm. L. 
Burroughs, and daughter of Hon. S. H. Jenks, of 
Nantucket, 25. 

In New York, Ist inst. Mrs Eunice, wife of Mr 
Robert Hale, formerly of Boston, 59. 





URNESS ON THE GOSPELS.—Remarks on 

the four Gospels; by W. H. Furness- A few 
copies for sale at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School sts. je9 


HE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE, or the well in- 
structed Family—founded on fact: with plates, 
suitable for Sunday school Libraries. For sale at 
je9 TICKNOR’S. 
EVOTIONS AT HOME—comprising Family 
Prayers, by William Wilberferce, and the Spirit 
of Prayer, by Hannah More. 
Vol. 7 Scott’s Works. For sale at 














ICTIMS Or GAMING.—This work, just pub- 
lished, contains narratives of actual occurrences 
in this city, under the title of The Forger, St George 
Falkenburg, The Suicide, Augustin Robwood, Ezra 
Driver. For sale at TICKNOR’S. 
je9 
1 beeing BOOKS.—A_ complete sorortipent ol 
Books in every department of Medica itera- 
ture. For sale at : TICKNOR’S. 
A catalogue of the above furnished gratis. je9 





jeo TICKNOR’S. | 





ES 
ERIODICALS.—London Quarterly for il— 
4. Edinburgh Review for April, santelahen’ these 
Speeches of Lord Brougham, upon Slavery, Negro 
Apprenticeship, and the Slave Trade—Bentley’s 
Miscellany, by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank, con- 
taining part of Oliqer Twist—Ladies’ Companion for 
June—Museum for June—Spirit of the Magazines 
—Annals of Education— American Monthly Maga- 
zine—Lady’s Eook for June. 
jed WEEKS, JORDAN & €0. 
TALES OP THE D . 
OBLISHED THIS DAY, Part 2 Tales of the 
Contents—My Aunt’s Tale, from Blackwood. 
Romance of the Key Hole, from Bently 
Ups and Downs ot Life, from Bently. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
je9 147 Washington street. 











NORTHFIELD ACADEM 
c KNOWLEDGE. USEFUL 

d gs os Summer term will commence on Monday 
4 June 4th, and continue eleven weeks. It is be- 
lieved that the local advantages of this schoel are not 
surpassed by any in New England ; and the Princi- 
pal devotes his tkme to the Meral and Entellectual 
improvement of his pupils. The stage from Boston 
(through Lancaster, Templeton, &c.) runs directly 
to Northfield on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
of cach week. 

Terms for Tuition and Board (including washing) 
$2 25 per week. P. Auten, Principal. 

Vorthfield, Mass. May 26. 1838. 3t 


FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School Street. 
tf m 12 








: NOYES’S JOB. 
5 e- day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO.,a New Translation of the book of Job, 
corresponding iu size and style with the Translations 
of the Psalms, and Prophets, by the same author. 

‘No translation has appeared in Lagland, since 
that of Tsaiah by Lowth, which can sustain a com- 
parison with that of the Book of Job, by Mr Noyes. 
With some slight exceptions, this latter is very much 
what we could wish it to be.’—Spirit of the Pil- 
grims, 

‘ We have not seen any translation of the book of 
Job, with which the public ought to be satisfied, 
unless it be this.’--Chr. Examiner. 

june 9 








DEVOTIONS AT HOME. 
OMPRISING Family Prayers, by William Wil- 
berforce and the Spirit of Prayer by Hannah 
More. Just published, and for sale by H. P. NICH- 
OLS, & CO. 147 Washington St. june 9 


OLD SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSE 
TORY. 
A New Catalogue. 

f7-O PASTORS AND TEACHERS. The Sub- 

scriber has just completed a new catalogue of 
Books for Sunday School Libraries ; to which is also 
added, a list of Books suitable for Teachers, together 
with a complete catalogue of manuals, generally 
used in Sunday Schools of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. This catalogue is issued for the accommoda- 
tion of Clergymen, Superintendents and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools, and contains the best and most ap- 
proved list af Books, ever offered to.the pablic. It 
will be sent to all who are known to be interested in. 
Supday Schools, so far as can be ascertained, and’ 
those who do not receive one, will be supplied on 
application. 

Those who cannot visit the city, and others, who 
wish to enlarge and improve their Libraries, will find 
it a great object to-send their catalogue marked for 
selection, accompanied also by the catalogue et their 
present Libraries, so that none should be sent whieh 
they already bave. To do this effectually, every 
catalogue should be arranged alpliabetically. 

The following are just from the press— 

The McCarthy Family, by the author of Rose 
Graham. 

Allen’s Questions on the Book of Genesis—a new 
edition. 





—Just published— 
Cheever’s Latin Accidence. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington, corver of 
Water st. 3tis m 19 


TALES OF THE DAY. 

N Saturday next June 2d will be published the: 

first part of a new Periodical entitled ‘ Tales of 
the Day.’ It will be composed of the best writing 
of the most distinguished English authors as they is- 
sue from the British Periodical Press, and from the 
English editions in advance of the American reprints. 
No pains or expense will be spared to render it wor- 
thy o the Public Patronage. 

The work will be issued daily in numbers of eight 
handsomely printed 8vo pages, in weekly parts of 
six numbers forming every two months an S8vo vol. 
of 400 pages. 

Terms.—Daily numbers 2 cents, weekly parts 
12 1-2 cents, one dollar for two months, or five dollars: 
per annum payable in advance, delivered weekly or 
otherwise as subscribers may wish. 

First part contains, Nicholas Nickleby, by Boz, 
and the Reconciliation, by Old Nicholas. Prospectus: 
and specimen numbers may be had of the publishers,. 
H. P. NICHOLS & ‘CO. 147 Washington street 
opposite the Old South. june 2 
UNITARIAN BOOKS... 
UBLISHED and for sate by JAMES MUN- 

ROE, & CO., ata reduced price among them are 

Norton’s Gennineness of the Gospels 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons 

Brazer on Divine Influence 

Dabney’s Annotation on New Testament 

a Edition of Tyndale’s Version 

Farr’s Family Prayers 

Brooks’ Family Prayers 

Sewall’s Daily Devotions 

Paltrey’s Sermons 

Dewey’s Discourses 

Channiag’s Discourses 

Parker’s Sermons 

Robinson’s Seventcen Discourses 

Ware’s Sunday Library, 4 vols 

Ware’s Scenes and Characters 6 vols 

Whitman’s Letters to Universalists 

Ware’s Selections {rom Priestley. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts 

Burnap’s Letters 

Unitarian Tracts. 10 vols 

Beard’s Family Sermons 2 vols 

Nichols’ Theolgy ; 

Unitarian Miscellany 6 vols 12mo 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. 

PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperin Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13. istf 
HE Christian Examiner and General Review 
published at No. 134 Washington. Street, every 
two months, subscription four dollars per year. 

Clergymen and others—who will forward-us five 
new subscriptions, wi'l be entitled to a copy gratis. 
LDoston Bookstore, JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

m 12 


FPOARD. A pleasant parlor and a lodging reom 
adjoining, suitable for one or more gentlemen, 
and centrally situated may be obtained with good 
board, by applying at the office of the Christian Reg- 
ister. Also at the saine place, other pleasant accom- 
modation:and boare for three cr four gentlemen. 
m 19 











m 26: 











A TEACHER WANTED. 
TEACHER is wanted to take charge of an Ac- 
ademy in the Country. A good situation is pre- 

sented. Enquire at the office of the Christian Re- 
gister, Boston. 8wis ap 21 


OARDING. Permanent and transient boarding 
may be obtained at M. DAGGETT’S No. 5 


Brattle Square. éw m 19 


PHILQSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES, 

RANSLATED from the French of Cousin, 

Jouffroy, and B. Constant. With introductory 
and and critical notices, by George Ripley. In two 
vols 12mo. 

These volumes make the two first of Specimens 
ot Foreign Literature, edited by Rev. George Rip- 
ley. Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. m26 


NS BOOK, by Abbot.—HOARYHEAD, and 
the Valleys Below; or Truth throug Fiction 
By Jacob Abboit. = 

Just published, and for sale at TICKNCR’S, cor- 
ner of Washington and School streets. m2 

















ADY’s BOOK for June—Plate of Fashions, Or- 
pamental Title Page, articles by Misses Pen- 
hallow, Williams, Leshe, Mrs Sigourney, &c. 

This number completes the volume. 3 per ann, 





ary of the Treasury to make, or to continue in force 
uny general order, which shall create any difference 





jeo WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


HE TWO FLIRTS, and other Tales, by Lady 
Blessington, E L Bulwer, Mr Norton, Mrs Nor- 
Just received at 


= orr > ¥ r. etc. 
ton, Barry Cornwall, etc. ete TICKNOR’S, 


m26 corner ot Washington and School sts. 
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FOR THE REGISTER A 
REJOICE O YOUNG MAN IN THY YOUTH. 
Ecclesiastes. xi. 9. 

Rejoice O young man in the strength of thy youth ! 
Be cheerful and gay! but remember this truth— 
For all of these things God will judge thee at last. 
Then sorrow avoid when youth’s season is past 

By performing thy duty at first. 


The pathways of sin may appear to thee bright, 
But peace is not there, and they lead down to night. 
The pleasures of vice soon like adders will sting, 





And crime on thy head sure destruction will bring; 
While in virtue, there’s safety and peace. 


The days will soon come when thy strength shall 
have fled ; 
Taste, hearing and sight will be weaken’d, or dead. 
Prepare for those days, when thy mem’ry will dwell 
On scenes now before thee, and let her then tell 
That thy God was remember’d in youth, 


The labors of lite will at length have an end, 

And weaken’d by age, thou with Death wilt contend! 

O then, it a victor o’er Death thou wouldst be, 

If thou wouldst from the grave ev’ry terror should 
flee, 


Thy Creator remember in youth. T.F. 











From the Western Messenger. 
POVERTY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Ah, Margaret, we are young and strong, 
With ready heart, and ready will 

To tread the world’s bright paths along : 
But poverty is stronger still. 


Yet, my dear wife, there is a might 
That may bid poverty defiance,— 

The might of knowledge ; from this night 
Let us on her, put our reliance. 


Armed with her sceptre, to an hour 
We may condense whole years and ages; 
Bid the departed, by her power 
Arise,—and talk with seers and sages. 


Her word, to teach us, may bid stop 
The noonday sun; yea, she is able 
To make an ocean of a drop, 
Or spread a kingdom on our table. 


In her great name we need but call 

Scott, Schiller, Shakespeare ' and, behold! 
The suffering Mary smiles on all, 

And Falstaff riots as of old. 


Then, wherefore should we leave this hearth, 
Our books, and all our pleasant labors, 

If we can have the whole round earth, 
And still retain our home and neighbors ? 


Why wish to roam in other lands ? 
Or mourn that poverty has bound us? 
We have our hearts, our heads, our hands, 
Enough to live on; friends around us; 


And, more than all, have hope and love : 
Ah, Margaret, while those last, be sure 
That, if there be a God above, 
We are not, and cannot be, poor. 
LOVE GOD. 
Lines on seeing drawn upon the snow, in large char- 
acters near a public pathway, the words, ‘ Love God. 
Though loath to suffer trivial cause, 
My hasty footsteps to delay ; 


I cannot pass without a pause, 
Thoce words imveribed bocide the wey- 


*‘ Love God,’ how fit such words to bear, 
The pure, the white, unruffled snow : 

I change the words into a prayer, 
More of the love of God to know. 


I know not whose ingenious hand 
This sacred exhortation traced ; 
But here will the pedestrian stand, 

Checking like me his eager haste. 


Perchance, some preacher, village bound, 
With man’s ingratitude perplex’d, 

A sermon in the snow storm found, 
And left behind this holy text. 


Perchance, some school-boy, Bible taught 
In yard-long letters fain to write, 
Depicted thus his pious thought, 
On nature’s page of loveliest white. 


I fain would think these words were sacred 
By some good man with prayerful mind ; 

Some servant whom his heavenly Lord 
Shall ready at his coming find. 


But be it so, or be it not, 
These wayside words will disappear : 
Bat they will never be forgot, 
If life be mine, through many a year. 
English paper. 





THE WORLD. - 
By Exviza Coox. 
Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
Yet—yet, there is bloom on the waste ; 
Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 
There are honey-drops too for the taste. 


We murmur and droop should a sorrow- cloud stay, 
And note all the shades of our Jot; 

But the rich scintillations that brighten our way, 
Are basked in, enjoyed, and forgot. 


Those who look on mortality’s ocean aright, 
Will not mean o’er each billow that rolls, 

But dwell on the glories, the beautics, the might, 
As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he, who remembers alone 
All the bitter, the drear, and the dark! 

Tho’ the raven may scare with its wo-boding tone, 
Do we ne’er hear the song of the lark? 


We may utter farewell when ’tis torture to part; 
But in meeting the dear one again, 

Have we never rejoiced with that wildness of heart 
Which outbalances ages of pain? 


Who hath not had moments so Jaden with bliss, 
When the soul in its fullness of love 

Would waver, if bidden to choose between this 
And the paradise promised above ? 


Though the eye may be dimmed with its grief-drop 
awhile, 
And the whitened lip sigh forth its fear, 
Yet pensive indeed is that face where the smile 
Is not oftener seen than the tear. 


There are times when the storm-gust may rattle 
around, 
There are spots where the poison-shrub grows ; 








} 














Yet are there not hours when nought else can be 
found 
But the south wind, the sunshine, and rose ? 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 











O haplessly rare is the portion that ’s ours, 
And strange is the path that we take, 

If there spring not beside us a few precious flowers, 
To sotten the thorn and the brake. 





The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife, 
The soul’s harmony often may mar; 

But I think we must own, in the discords of life, 
°T is ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Earth is not all fair, yet it is not all gloom, 
And the voice of the grateful will tell, 

That He who allotted Pain, Death, and the Tomb, 
Gave Hope, Health, and the Bridal as well. 


Should fate do its worst, and my spirit, oppressed, 
O’er its own shattered happiness pine, 

Let me witness the joy in another’s glad breast, 
And some pleasure must kindle in mine, 


\ these Infusories answer—would mankind suffer | 


if they were exterminated ?—doubtless they 
perform an important office in the econemy of 
nature, or they would not be so universally dif- 
fused. They may serve as depurators and con- 
tribute to preserve a healthy action inthe sub- 
stances in which they are found, 

The Providence ot God is adomble—its 
wonders past finding out—His woris praise 
him, for in wisdom he has made then all.— 
Baltimore Gazette. 
(From the Globe.] 

Major General Scott, of the Unitel States 
Army, sends to the Cherokee people,remain- 
ing in North Carolina, Georgia and /labama, 
this 





ADDRESS. 
Cherokees! The President of the United 





Then say not the world is a desert of thrall, 
There is bloom, there is light on the waste ; 
Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honey-drops too for the taste. 





he ‘MISCELLAN EOUS. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
In his tam parvis, atque tam NULLUS, que ratio, 
Quanta vis, que inextricabilis perfectio! Puiny. 

Last fall I was conversing with an unscien- 
tific neighbor on the infinite number of animals 
in the world, and after exciting his astonishment 
by the recital of some facts on the subject that 
are familiar to the initiated, hazarded my repu- 
tation for truth in his opinion, by informing him 
that in a few days ] could produce him as many 
animals of a particular kind as he would wish 
to see. He looked incredulous, and intimated 
that I was blasphemously assuming the preroga- 
tive of the Creator, I quieted his apprehen- 
sions on that score, and told him that I would 
neither employ withcraft, nor any diabolical 
agency. I accordingly proceeded to work and 
took several glass tumblers, halt filled with wa- 
ter, and put a small portion of hay in one, with- 
ered flowers in a second, and potatoe peeling 
in the third. He shook his head and could not 
comprehend what I was about. 1 put the tum- 
blers in a secure place and requested him to 
have patience for a few days when I would 
display astonishing wonders. When the time 
had elapsed, I brought out my microscope, 
which is of high power, and prepared for the 
review of my animals, 1 took the tumbler with 
the hay in it and showed him the slime on the 
surface of the water, and putting a small drop 
of it under the instrument, [ requested him to 
look. Hedooked and shrunk back in amaze- 
ment. He saw animals of every shape and 
figure, round, square, serpentine, and convolute. 
I took a drop from each tumbler, and the same 
phenomena was exhibited. The number was 
immense, and so pleased was he with the view 
that his eyes smarted acutely from his long con- 
tinued inspection of them. Some looked like 
little fishes, and others like great whales floun- 
dering about the sea, Sometimes they shot 
straight forward like a hungry snark at a poor 
flying fish, and suddenly stood still ; again 
they turned as on an axis and described circles ; 
sometimes they contracted themselves and then 
suddenly expanded, and cut all sorts of * fantas- 
tic tricks.’ 

He acknowledged that I had kept my word. 
‘ Then, said J, we were speaking the other day 
of the infinite number of animals in the world, 
and here in one drop of water I have showed 


you more than you can count. How many 
thea, ac tueic Iu wue whole tumbler? in all 


the tumblers? in a pond ? in the dismal swamp? 
in the world ?” 
‘ P-r-o-d-i-g-i-o-u-s!’ was his brief reply. 
The microscope animalcules which I exhib- 
ited to my astonished neighbor, are called in 
scientific language Infusoria, because they are 
found in water after certain substances have 





been infused therein, acrita or indiscernables, | 


and amorpha, or without form. According to 


States has sent me, with a powerful irmy, to 
cause you, in obedience to the Treaty pf 1835, 
to join that part of your people who arealready 
established in prosperity on the otherside of 
the Mississippi. Unhappily, the tw years 
which were allowed for that purpose, pu have 
suffered to pass away without followng, and 
without making any preparation to follw, and 
now, by the time this solemn address shil reach 
your distant settlements, the emigratia must 
commence in haste, but I hope, withot disor- 
der. I have no power, by granting a farner de- 
lay, to correct the error that you have ommit- 
ted. The full moon of May is alreadyon the 
wane, and before another shall have passed 
away, every Cherokee, man, woman and child, 
in these States, must be in motion, to joa their 
brethren in the far West. 

My friends: This is no sudden detemina- 
tion on the part of the President, whom yu and 
I must obey. By the treaty, the emigation 
was to have been completed: on or betce the 
234 of this month; and the President ha con- 
stantly kept you warned, during the two years 
allowed, through all his officers and agats in 
this country, that the treaty would be enfrced, 

. I am come to carry out that determintion, 
My troops already occupy many positionsn the 
country that you are to abandon, and thouvands 
and thousands are approaching, from everyjuar- 
ter, to render resistance and escape alikejope- 
less. All those troops, regular and militi, are 
your friends. Receive them, and confie in 
them as such. Obey them when they te you 
| that you can remain no longer in this contry. 
| Soldiers are as kind-hearted as brave, an. the 
| desire of every one of us is to execute ourvain- 

ful duty in mercy. We are commanded b the 

President to act towards you in that spiri: and 

such is also the wish of the whole peole in 
| America. 

Chiefs, Headmen and Warriors! Wil you, 
then, by resistance, compel us to resort to rms? 
God forbid! Or will you, by flight, sek to 
| hide yourselves in mountains and forests and 

thus oblige us to hunt youdown? Remreber 
{ that, in pursuit, it may be impossible to void 
| conflicts. The blood of the white man, ¢ the 

blood of the red man, may be spilt, and ifspilt, 
however accidentally, it may be impossibe for 
the discreet and humane among you, or aiong 
/ us, to prevent a general warfare and carnge. 
| Think of this, my Cherokee brethren! am 
| an old warrior, and have been present at pany 
/ascene of slaughter; but spare me, I besech 
you, the horror of witnessing the destrution 
| of the Cherokees, 

Do not, I invite you, even wait for the lose 
approach of the troops ; but make such prepra- 


tions for emigration as von can. and haat’ to 
this place, to Ross’s Landing, or to Gurer’s 


| Landing, where you all will be receive. in 
| kindness by officers o.°... ~ ... the purpse. 
| You will find food for al}, clothing for theles- 
| titute, at either of these places, and there at 
| your ease, and in comfort, be transportl to 
| your new homes, according to the terms y the 
| treaty. 

| This is the address of a warrior to wariors. 
) May his entreaties be kindly received, ammay 








} 


Spallanzani the germs or eggs of these infini- | the God of both prosper the Americansand 


tesimals of creation are contained in the air, so 
that they are doubtless received into our stom- 
achs in a variety of ways. They are every 


where dispersed ; no sea, river, or other water | 


is destitute of them; they are discovered in 
the blood and other secretions of man; the tar- 
tar of his teeth is full of themn—all vegetable 
substances teem with them—in sand, tiles, 
wells; on mountains, plains, every where are 
they found. Their minuteness is incalculable ; 
hundreds of thousands may be seen in a drop 
of water, and yet these atoms have a mouth and 
several stomachs. They are wonderfully diver- 
sified in their organization as well as their fig- 
ure. Some look like a bell, others like a fun- 
nel, and others like nothing else in creation, 
which we have ever seen. Some have tails 
and others are destitute of that appendage ; 
some have one, two, three, four eyes, whilst 
others have none; some have a mouth and 
stomachs, but no other orifice. Some exhibit 
the rudiments of a neryous system, which can- 
not be perceived in others. They are not mere 
animal plants or zoophytes, for they have pow- 
ers of locomotion and voluntary action, They 
move about their ocean drop of water like other 
animals of the great deep; they dexterously 
avoid each other in their natatory gyrations ; 
move fast and slow at pleasure ; change their 
place suddenly and stop instantaneously and 
exhibit many other signs of volition. 

These minute specks of creation have not 
eluded the scrutinizing observation of natural- 
ists. Several distinguished men have made 
them objects of special study, but Ehrenburg 
of Germany spent ten years in the investiga- 
tion of them, and has written learned treatises 
on their history. He has divided them into 
various Classes, genera and species, Ile speaks 
of them as minutely, (just as though he handles 
their limbs,) as a comparative anatomist would 
of the gigantic bones of the Mastodon. 

Here are animals smaller than any thing ever 
seen, yet with a complete organization, with 
life, motion, apppetite, and means to satisfy it ; 
digestion, nutrition, and powers of re-produc- 
tion, Many will not believe it, but here are 
the facts—examine for yourselves. Since the 
creation they rioted in our blood, entered with 
our food, planted colonies between our teeth, 
lived every where, but unknown, until the mi- 
croscope revealed this undiscovered race, and 
more forcibly illustrated the idea of the latin 
poet, omnia plena sunt Jovis. And yet it is 
likely that even these indiscernable creatures 
have parasites preying on them, and that there 
are races which escape human observation as 
far beyond Infusories, as the latter are beyond 
an elephant. The mind is overwhelmed in 

contemplating the extent of animal creation, 
and is led to adore the wisdom and power of 
Almighty God in creating and sustaining this 
wonderful universe. 





God made nothing in yain, and what end do 





| Cherokees, and preserve them long in pace 
‘and friendship with each other! 


WINFIELD SCOT". 
Cherokee Agency, May 10, 1838. 


To the Editor of the Journal of the Am. Tem. Uion. 

Sir,—It is rumored that a petition is bfore 
Congress, which was brought by a mesee ger 
with a queer fool! It wiil doubtless soo be 
made public, but I have been indulged ‘ith 
some extracts from it, which I hasten to om- 
| municate to you. L. H. t 


Petition from Pandemonium to the Congre: of 
the United States, 


We, the inhabitants of a neighboring regon, 
beg leave to present our humble petitio to 
your honorable body : Though we cannot bast 
that any alliance has ever subsisted betwen 
our respective governments, authorizing us tus 
to address you; yet as the broad princip! of 
emigration is important to both, and at iis 
crisis peculiarly interesting to us, we take he 
liberty to request a patient hearing, 

The population of our territory dependson 
accession from other climes. War has ben 
the favorite mode by which earth has, from 1¢ 
beginning, freed herself from supernumerars, 
and sent colonies to our shores. We hee, 
therefore, been ever assiduous to foster the m- 
bition of kings, and to swell with our breathae 
trump of fame, which proclaimed the praisiof 
heroes, 

But of late we have not been satisfied wth 
this system. It seemsto us too local, toodi- 
latory in its operations. We desire someting 
more on the steam and railroad principle. Js- 
pecially are we convinced that this modeof 
gathering our harvest is not adapted to yur 
favored land. The policy of your governmnt 
is adverse to the shedding uf blood, Your o- 
litical economists perceive war to be wastefl. 

Our councils ‘have been often convenedto 
decide on some substitute, They were ax- 
ious that your citizens should be inducedto 
settle freely among us. They were convined 
that no agent of theirs could prosper, untessie 
consulted the taste and humoreé the will of 1e 
people. War is aristoratic.—From the helret 
and coat of mail of the ancient baron, to he 
modern train of artillery, it has been costly and 
cumbrous. The true agent should come wih- 
out ‘pomp and circumstance,’ and shake haids 
with the common people, and sit down at thir 
table.—War is idle. It grows weary of its wn 
thunder, and lies down to sleep. Your peole 
are busy, and he who would gain influence ovr 
them must rest neither night nor day. 

At length we made choice of Intemperane, 
as the one who could most successfully repe- 
sent our interests to your nation, For he ws 
ever armed, yet his armor cost little; and ie 
sat by the family fireside and did his wok. 
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He gave no warning of his purpose by roll of 
drum or tramp of host, and scarcely were the 
soft pinions of domestic love ruffled at his 
first approach. He made show of republican 
habits, and said, a seat at the village tavern 
suited him better than the court of princes. A 
few cents seemed to be all that he asked, and 
yet his fiery eye was upon the soul, with such 
a sabbathless search, that it seldom escaped. 

Intemperance, therefore, became our accred- 
ited agent in your country. For a time his 
success exceeded even our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, 

Emigrants from your shores were frequent 
and welcome, Our statesmen cherished the 
hope that we should become as one peeple. 
But now our prospects are overclosded. We 
scem to be threatened with asad reverse. We 
cannot but hope that your own zeal to encour- 
age emigration will bespeak your attention to 
the grievance of which we are about to com- 
plain. 

Your petitioners appeal against the * Ameri- 
can Temperance Union,’ and all its prolific off- 
spring of societies, scattered throughout the 
towns and villages ot your land. We consider 
it decidedly hostile to our interests. Its inter- 
ference is both unauthorized and impertinent. 
We view as highly invidious the obstructious 
to the increase of our population, which its pol- 
icy has devised, We denounce, as unconstitu- 
tional and treasonable, the mensures pursued by 
it, to seduce from their fealty, multitudes who 
have given their hand and seal to become in- 
habitants of our territory. 

We appeal to you, wise legislators of a 
mighty and free empire, for sympathy and re- 
dress, We have waste lands to be peopled. 
We are proud when your citizens choose to set- 
tle upon them, We cannot patiently endure 
this check upon the long-established emigration 
from your shores. We feel bound to protect 
our agent, bearing, as he does, our commission 
and our name upon his forehead. We therefore 
implore you to stop the presses of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Temperance Union,’—to extend your pat- 
ronage to distilleries,—to repeal all duties on 
the importation of ardent spirits, —and liberally 
to grant licenses for their sale. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall 
ever pray, &c, 





From the Worcester gis. 


HTSTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Concerning Mrs Anne Hibbens, hung on a charge 
of witchcraft. March 7, 1656. 

To the Honored Court now assembled : 

Whereas, there was yesterday by myselfe, present- 
ed in Court, a wiiting, which as it is or may, by any 
resented, that thereby I intended to obstruct the 
course of justice against Mrs Hibbins, and also that 
my purpose was to cast slurre and to weaken the tes- 
timony of any which were to testify in her case: I 
did desire, in my short speech before the presenting 
of the said writing, to take offany such apprehencons, 
and had I not been prevented by Phillip Wharton’s 
testimony, being called in the first place (which I 
expected not) | had apologised for myselfe in the said 
writing on yt behalfe, 1 doe humbly crave favour 
from this honored Court and assembly, not soe to be 
understood, as far as I am privy to mine owne heart, 
no such thoughts ever being in my bosome. As for 
the manner of my unseasonable presenting of the 
said writing, | am sorry that thereby I should give 
oceasion to any to judge of mee as I have expressed, 
and crave it may be imputed to my ignorance 1n the 
formalities of Court proceedings, but conceiving 
what I had to say related to Phillip Wharton’s testi- 
mony, did then, atthe reading of his testimony, 
crave favor fro:n the Court to produce what I had to 
say concerning his evidence, having acquainted him- 
selfe with the business formerly. As for the appre- 
hencon of any, thatit might be a plotted business 
between some and myself, that it should be so order- 


ed, that Phillip Wharton’s testimony ahanld ha fiece 
prwaucea, ana my writing so to follow, to the attayn- 


ing of the evyl! ends above mentioned, I should 
humbly beg further favor, and doe hereby solemnely 
and seriously protest, that I never communicated 
with any person whatsoever about the said writing, 
nor yt I did ever discourse with Mrs Hibbins, or any 
other about the premises except the Secretary, after 
the Lecture yesterday was ended, immediately upou 
the sitting of the Court, and my writing being end- 
ed, onely telling him | had something to say about 
Phillip Wharton’s testimony. I am cordially sorry, 
that any thing from mee either by word or writing, 
should any way tend to the hardening of Mrs Hib- 
bins in her sinfull and abominable course, or that I 
should ever give offence to the Honored Court, my 
dear brethren in the church, or any others, thus cra- 
ving acandid interpretation of these my present 
and former words, aud begging of God that the sword 
of Justice may be drawne forth against all wickedness, 
which is the request of Your ever obliged 
Josh Scottow. 
1655 
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Earl Loudoun. December 19, 1757. 

To his Excellency, Thomas Pownal, Esq’r, 
Governor and Commander in Chief in and over 
said province and to the Hon’ble his Majesty’s 
Council. 

Estes Hatch humbly shews, that upon the Earl of 
Loudoun’s coming to Boston, your Memorialist re- 
ceived a warrant trom the late Honorable Lieut. 
Governor Phipps requiring him to order the Troop 
of Guards and two other Troops nearest in Livery to 
said Troop of Guard, to march towards Worcester, in 
order to escort his Lordship to Boston ; that there- 
upon your memorialist ordered said Troops to wait 
on his Lordship, as far as Cambridge, which they did ; 
that on the day Lord Loudoun arrived, which was 
excessively cold, your memorialist was on horseback 
at seven o’clock in the forenoon had the Troop of 
Guards mustered all that time, and waiting till two 
o’clock, at which time his Lordship went to Mr Cun- 
ningham’s house in Cambridge, and there dined ; 
that the severity of the season and waiting so long, 
made it necessary for said Troop of Guards to take 
some refreshment, which your memorialist apprehen- 
ded they might do at the expense of the Government, 
inasmuch as they had already during the course of 
the year, mustered oftener than the Law obliged 
them to. Your memorialist, therefore, prays your 
Honors will be as favorable as to pass the account 
herewith exhibited, otherwise, he shall be personal- 
ly liable for those expenses, and, for the future, your 
memorialist will act with greater caution. If your 
Hon’rs think fit, he is ready to swear to the purport 
of the warrant aforesaid, (which is either lost or mis- 
laid,) and to the truth of the facts aforesaid, &c. 

Estes Hatch. 

Jan’y 19, 1757. The Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay te Estes Hatch, Dr. 

To Sundry disbursements upon the coming of the 
Right Hon’ble Lord Loudoun to Boston, viz: 

To cash paid at Gideon Gardner’s Tavern, for din- 
ners for part of the Troop of Guard, £s. d. 
their Liquor and fer Hay &e. 4110 

To cash paid at the Greyhound Tavern in 
Roxbury for another part of the Guard, 
dinners, liquor, and hay, &c. 31! 

To cash paid at Jonas Lonard’s Tavern, 0150 

Lawful money £9 01 0 

The weather on that day was extremely 

Estes Hatch.’ 





N. B. 
cold. 


Indian Captivity. 

The ensuing petition was one in many, presented 
by afflicted parents and others for their relatives, who 
were continually carried into captivity by French 
and Indians, during the protracted wars with the 
English. It appears to have come from the hand of 
the relict of Capt. Simon Wainwright, who was slain 
while bravely defending Haverhill against the attack 
of such merciless foes, in 1708. 

‘ Haverhill, April 29, 1710. 

To his Excellency, Joseph Dudley, Esq’r, Capt. 
General & Gouernor in chief, &C—and to ye Hon- 
orable Council & General Assembly now met. The 


petition of Widow Mary Wainwright humbly shew- 
eth, that whereas my daughter hath been for a long 
time in captivity with the French of Canada, and I 
have late reason to fear, that her soul is in great 
danger, if not already captivated & she be brought 
to their ways. Therefore, IT would humbly entreat 





your Excellency, that some care may be taken for 
her redemption betore Canada be so endeared to her, 
that I shall neuer haue my daughter any more. 
Some are ready to say, that there are so few captiues 
in Canada, that it is not worth awhile to put ye 
Country to ye charges to send for them ; but I hope 
neither your Excellency nor other good judicious 
men will think so; for St. James hath instructed us, 
as you may see Chap. v—20 vs;—‘ Let him know 
that he who conuerteth the sinner trom the errour of 
his ways, shall saue a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins.’ This is all I can do at present, 
but I desire humbly to beg of God, that he would di- 
rect the hearts of our Rulers to do that which may 
be most for his glory & for the good of his poor dis- 
tressed creatures ;—and so I take leave to subscribe 
myself your most humble petitioner. 
Mary Wainwright, widow. 
In the House ot Representatives, June 9, 1710. 
Read ye 12th, read & recommended. 
In Council, 





Gold.—It appears by a statement in the Journal 
of Commerce, that the amount of gold received at 
the United States Mint from the mines of this coun- 
try, (situated in North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee,) from 1824 to 
1837, inclusive, was $5,126,500. This fact shows 
the importance of our gold mines, particularly when 
itis known that but a small proportion of the gold 
obtained from those mines goes to the U.S. Mint; 
the greater part being sent to Europe ; and much 
being used by jewellers and other manufacturers in 
this country. 

The New York Evening Post says, the annual prod- 
uctof all the gold mines in the Southern States in 
1831, was estimated at $5,000,000 of which $520,000 
only was sent to the U. S. Mint. The total value of 
gold taken from all the mines in the United States 
for the last ten years, it is therefore probable, ex- 
ceeds thirty millions of dollars. 

The following particulars of the precious metals ob- 
tained trom other parts of the world, which is taken 
from a late English work, will enable the reader to 
make a comparison of the relative importance of the 
gold mines in the United States with those of other 
countries. 

‘ It is estimated that the annual produce, in gold 
and silver, of all the American, European, and Russia- 
Asiastic mines collectively, amounts to £6,000,000 
($28,800,000,) on an average of the last twenty or 
thirty years, this sum being only six tenths of what 
it was when the principal mines, of those of America 
especially, were most productive. 

From the year 1790 to 1809 inclusive, the four 
principal mining districts—Mexico, Panama, Chili 
and Beunos Ayres, furnished £7,473,825 of gold, and 
£114,660,870 of silver, a total of £122,134,695, or 
about £6,106,735 (over $29,000,000,) annually on 
an average. 

From the year 1810 to 1829 inclusive, the same 
sources yielded £6,003,132 of gold and £54,162,760 
of silver, a total of £60,164,892, or about £3,003 ,294 
(less than $15,000,000) annually on an average. 

During the last period, the Russian mines have 
furnished, £3,708,743 of gold, ($17,777,966 in twen- 
ty years) and £1,502,931 of silver, ($7,214,309.) 

The gold annually obtained in Africa is not taken 
into consideration, partly because it is comparatively 
but small in quantity, and that quantity is not accu 
rately known ; and partly because but little of it ev- 
er comes out of that continent, to augment the supply 
of civilized nations. 

Ot the annual supply of precious metals it is esti- 
mated that from £3,650,000 to £3,760,000 are em- 
ployed in the arts, and about £2,000,000 for coin.’ 





HE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 
The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes. These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character may 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, frem the following list of the principal 
contributors, 
Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 
Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., ot Boston. 
Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 
Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 
Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 
Rev. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 
Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 


Rev Craswoars Pranaics, of Watartawn. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rey. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield. ° 

Mr. M. L. Hurlburt, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R.I. 

Rey. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orestes A. Brewnson, of Boston. 

Rev. George Ripley, ot Boston. 

Rev, Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

Rey. William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

Rev. George W. Burnap, of Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 

Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Rev. Ephraim Peabody, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, ot Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 

Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C_ Felton, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbcryport. 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, of Boston. 

Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and January, making six numbers in each year. 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
taking the risk of conveyance. 

The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE § CO. 134 Washington st. 
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ping published, and for sale at the Bookstores ot 
B. H. GREENE, J. MUNROE & CO, and 
WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. 

A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By 
Joseph Priestley, L. L. D.—in some parts abridged, 
with Appendices, by A. A. L. 

* Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ?— 

then hath it tares ?’ 

This work has been long oft of print. It is pub- 
lished in the present style, and form, (the three 
first parts in full, and the others, less important, 
abridged) in order to render it accessible to other 
persons besides scholars and critics, and to give it a 
diffusion amongst laymen who are interested in the 
great questions of theolgy. It is ¢ a book of facts, not 
merely the statement of opinions,’ and ‘all are here 
furnished with a storehouse of invaluable materials 
for making up independent judgements of their own 
on the subjects discussed.’—In one volume. 

fs Subscribers, for convenicnce, may receive 
their copies of B. H. GREENE, 
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ALCOTT’S NEW WORK FOR MOTHERS. 
HE MOTHER IN HER FAMILY, or Sayings 
and Doings at Rosehill Cottage, Dr. Win. A 
Alcott, author of the * Young Wife,’ &c. 
‘ Mothers, in general, appear more anxious to do 
every thing else for their children, than to aceom- 
plish the very work which, in the good Providence 


of God, mothers were designed—the education of 


their children. For this—the first and the last, the 
greatest and the best, the highest and the holiest vo- 
eation which can possibly devolve ona female—they 
seem least disposed, and most indifferently prepared. 

‘The Mother in her Family ’ is a series of practi- 
cal lessons for the domestic circle, on physical, in- 
tellectual and moral education, especially the latter, 
illustrated by Seenes from Real Life. 

Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. j2 


NGLISH BIBLES.—A variety in fine bindings, 
for sale at TICK NOR’S. m26 


OARYHEAD, and the Valleys Below; or 
Truth through Fiction. By Jacob Abbott, au- 
ther of « Young Christian,’ ‘ Corner Stone,’ &c. 
Just published, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
CO., 147 Washington st: eet. m26 























JUVENILE BOOKS. 
S G. SIMPKINS, Court street, corner of Brattle 
— —_ _ al - ge —— of Juvenile 
8, suitable for Sunday school Ji i 
which are the following. 9 snes» Smong 
Stories for Children, illustrating some of the Com 
mandments, Teachers Present, The Palfreys, Sacred 
Memoirs, 2 vols., Louisa and her Cousins, Rich ang 
Poor Boys, Golden Rule, Ann Boutelle, Life of Eli- 
sha, Life of Dauiel, Child at Home, Hymns, Sons 8 
&e., Rich Poor Man and Poor Rich Man, Sister’, 
Gilt, 2 vols, Bible Stories, Happy Days, Carter Fam. 
ily, Ring-leader, Times of the Savior, Cousin Eliz. 
abeth, Carpenter’s Family, Scripture Stories, Car. 
penter’s Children, Annette Warrington, Teacher’s 
Funeral, Refictions on the Character of our Savior 
Days of Childhood, Seymour Family, Children whe 
loved Instruction, Lessons without books, Good 
Grandmother, Select stories for Children, Biography 
for Youth, Charles Ashton, Mary Jones, Mind and 
Matter, Class book of Nature, Biography of Buck. 
minster, Thacher and Abbott, Beatitudes, Only Son 
Five years of Youth, Lite of Benjamin West, Mor. 
al Triumphs, Isabella or Filial Affection, Robert 
Fowle, Collin Reynolds, American Moral Tales 3 
vols,. Cousin’s Journey, Attributes of God, Pleasant 
Sundays, Jane Campbell, Barbauld’s Lessons, Nurs- 


ery Morals, Cottage Stories, Parent’s Present, 


Olive Bucs by Mrs Sigourney, Parent’s Assistant 3. 


vols, Conversation of a father 2 vols, Every day duty 
Fatbers of N. England, History of Animals, History 
of Birds, Love token for children, Home, Trial and 
Self- Discipline, the Sceptic, Gleams of Truth, Alfred 
Backslider, George Allen the only son, Village Boys, 
Sabbath day book for boys an‘! girls, Adam the gard. 
ener, Evening hours 2 vols, Rollo at play or safe 
amusements, Rollo at work or the way to be indus- 
trious, Shepherd boy, Biographical Sketches, Juye- 
nile Sketch book, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Real stories of 
Real Children. 
Stories of Poland, Youth’s Portfolio, Sketch book for 
Youth, Mountain Cottage, Woodland Cottage, Whale 
and Seal Fishery, Youth’s Book ef Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy, Parley’s Life of Columbus, 
Washington and Franklin, Parley’s Universal His- 
tory, Rose Graham, Twin Sisters, Poor but happy, 
Little Lamb or Virtue Reward, Children who lived 
by the Jordan, Story of Ruth, Helon’s Pilgrimage, 
Ware’s Sunday Library, 3 vols, Temperance tales, 5 
vols, Scripture illustrations, Geography of the Bible, 
Lives of the Reformers, Young Man’s Aid, Young 
Man’s Friend, Sigourneys Letters to Young Ladies, 
Private Devotions, Reflections and Prayers for the 
use of Young Persons, y Miss}Martineau, Youths 
Prayer book, Sacred History, Jones Excursions to 
Jerusalem. 

Also tor sale Channiag’s and Worcester’s Catechism, 
Allens Questions, Childs book on the soul, Chapel 
Hymn books, Ministry of Jesus Christ with poetical 
illustrations and notes, and questions to the same by 
T. B. Fox. Sunday School Guide. 

For sale as above a good assortment of small Bibles 
and Testaments. m 26 





SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

f bee: Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 


Primary. 
- Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
Tales from American History. 
. Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian History. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its Jes- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 

Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the clomente of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 
_ Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
In common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, aud the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
together with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ngton street. tf sept 16 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONARY. 
GOOD assortment of School Books, Copy Books; 
Cap, Letter, Note Paper; Quills and Steel 

Pens—tor sale on the most favorable terms by 
m26 S. G. SIMPKINS, Court street. 


ORTON ON GENUINENESS OF TE 

GOSPELS: The Evidences of the Genuine- 

ness of the Gospels... By Andrews Norton. Vol. 1. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS, 147 Washington st. 


m26 


ENNY TRACTS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

All the Tracts published by the Warren Street 
Chapel Association, at $1 00 per hundred, containing 
each a moral tale. LEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


NCYCLOPEDIA  Americana,—-Bridgewater 
Treatises, 7 vols in half calf and cloth bindings; 
Lyell’s Geology, §c., for sale by H. P. NICHOLS 
& CO., 147 Washington street. m 19 
EW EDITION. BANCROFT’S HISTORY, 
2 vols.—for sale by H. P. NICHOLS § Co: 
147 Washington street. m 19 


ISS PARDOE.—The River and the Desart, or 
Recollections of the Rhone and the Chartre usc, 
by the author of the City of the Sultan. 2 vols. 
The Two Flirts, and other Tales. 2 vols. 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO., 147 
Washington street, opposite the Old South. m26 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
TerMs.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
> No subscription discontinued, except at the 
> of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
raid. 
, All communicatons, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to DAvip REED, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER, 
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